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UST as uniform as these identical 
twins are the ‘‘Bakery-Proved” 
flours International supplies you 
with year after year. 


This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 21 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 


This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s “Bakery- 
Proved” Flours assure you “the best 
loaf in your market.” 
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We took our Cue from You 








in developing these mixes 


The kind of baked goods you take pride in... and skill show up to full advantage in the finished 
kind your customers expect from you .. . ints s foods you turn out. 
what you get with Pillsbury Mixes. 


Yes, Pillsbury Mixes give you your kind of fine baked 

These mixes are made from the same choice in- foods . . . and simplify your shop operations because 
gredients you use in your own shop. They contain Pillsbury takes over the responsibility of testing the 
no substitutes—no “mystery ingredients” to change quality of the ingredients—scaling and blending them 


: accurately—and checking the baking performance of 
the character and quality of your baked foods. each batch of mix. Hadn’t you and these quality mixes 


Moreover, Pillsbury Mixes are made according better get together? 
to successful formulas developed by bakers—formulas 


©P2e, 
‘ ‘ PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. o., 
selected after numberless trials and.comparative G = oteee?' eeeetes 
: : eneral Offices: en? 2 ° 
tests. With such formulas, your baking knowledge Minneapolis, Minn. ee < Ve 








oo Ur 
e° P e. 
@ Pillsbury’s \ 3 ‘oe? 
° > Dotted Circle\ e® 
° o8 » Symbol of “ 
| illsbury Prepared Mixes se rail 
4 “2. a 
; @ SWEET DOH MIXES—Special, Redi-Raise, Rollex ® CAKE MIXES—Chocolate, oe, “e 
4 Lemon Gold, Spice, White @ CAKE DONUT MIXES—Doh Lux, Gold-N-Doh, Qualitex Paw. e%e° 
off ©e°%2e000%, 0 
* @ PO-TA-DOH RAISED DONUT MIX © SUGARKOTE S®eee® © P.M.1 
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EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 


COMMANDER - LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Specialized knowledge and complete organization 
for the testing and selection of wheats best suited 
to those types and kinds of flours required by the 
baker—adequate storage space for selected wheats 
to assure uniform standards of baking values 
throughout the year—and “‘the men who know,” 
specialists of long experience whose skills are de- 
voted to the single purpose of producing the 
flours that meet the particular needs of the 
baker: These are the reasons why Commander- 
Larabee Flours give the bakers of America great- 
er assurance of uniform baking satisfaction. 


For your long range program of uniformly finer baked products and a stead- 
ily mounting consumer demand, you can always depend upon Commander- 
_ Larabee Flours, milled for bakers exclusively. 


mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 





COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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“I LANDED BROKE, NOW THIS IS MINE!...GOD BLESS AMERICA!” 


He came to this country with nothing. Now he owns many acres of 
rich productive land worth thousands of dollars. 

“‘What’s so unusual about that?’”’, you may ask. ‘““There are lots 
of folks. right in our neighborhood who started from scratch and 
became prosperous farmers!” 

Oh! But it is unusual. It’s so unusual that the idea is in danger. 
Ask most any man who comes from abroad today. Ask why he left. 
He fled slavery. He fled a land of ‘“‘isms’” where a government 
controlled his life, his very thinking, where he was told what to do 
and where there was no hope of calling anything his own. 

There are those who would have this “ism” thinking take the 
place of our free American incentive plan—the very plan that has 
made America great. They would substitute slavery for a plan 
where every American, for his type of work, has the highest standard 
of living in the world. "hey would take away your right to dream 
and work and own. 


® 


© CARGILL. ine. ©] FF I Cc E S I N 


MINNEAPOLIS AND 


It is the incentive system that has built America’s fine farms—and 
the great businesses that serve you. Cargill is such a business. No 
political power makes anyone deal with us. We have to work for 
your business— perfecting better and more economical methods of 
handling grain—developing better seed-strains for you to grow— 
building better feeds for your livestock and poultry. 

You benefit, we benefit, everyone benefits under our free 
American incentive plan. Let’s keep it that way. Let’s protect 
the greatest plan on earth from the distorted “ism” thinkers. 
Let’s keep on saying, ‘‘“God Bless America!” 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 


OTHER CITIES 
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Means your brand is displayed 


FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


on Bemis Band-Label Bags 


No matter how the bags are stacked, 
your brand is bound to show. Made of 
wet-strength paper, the Band-Label is 
easy to remove in one piece and it 


doesn’t clog washing machines or drains. 


“America’s dof. 
No. 1 f 
Bag Maker” 


General Offices— St. Louis 
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A loaf of bread can be made out of virtually any 
kind of flour. But getting by with the minimum of 
quality is not the way in which the baking industry 
reached its present standing with the consumer. 
The industry grew because women gradually came 
to rely on the bread that bakers offered them as a 
delicious, nourishing basic food made from materials 
just as good as the housewife herself would use. 
lt is neither sound nor sensible to base bread 
quality on inferior flour that can be purchased for 
a few cents less per sack. Pay a little more and 


build up your loaf with TOWN CRIER, made 


from selected wheats that cost us a premium. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


~ DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
eX COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
’ GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
BSBSan: DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE «- PORTLAND 














"THE largest and most modern flour mill (ny Me ZB 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with oa 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- TA 


Ly Seti A 
els, together with more than one es —— = ‘ 
d h in the choi illi heat ti % 10} ‘ | a | 
Set oontaeee Oe ponents Sean 2ESTON:-SHAEFER MILLING 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, v.s.A. iS 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 




















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS co. | \2SS&% 


i 
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BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS . aw 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 


ae 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ° PORTLAND 4, OREGON & ° THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


SLURSTEN-PATENT FLOUR Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 











BUFFALO 3. NEW YORK 
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FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. « KANSAS CITY, MO. pe ee 


GRAIN MERCHANTS eo | vst 




















MILLING WHEAT - CORN - OATS -_ FEED GRAINS - 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


: J. P. BURRUS, President 
q A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
J q Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 









































\ a] YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 











Founded by 
‘ FRED UHLMANN 
% 1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 





' WABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 











de New Yenk Produce xchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. ccgs, 
ar = Exch nsas » Mo. 
' ’ Duluth Board of Trade e Enid, Okla. 
. f Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
r New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York C x 
} Sow Haus. Goums ietdbanes the Milling Industry 
IN 
High 
ikers, 
id Ex- 
: C G S 
) 4 In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other OMAHA 
RK : coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
































© From start to finish, MADE-RITE 
Flour is a product of truly scientific, 


precision milling. 


To the baker's Formula, MADE-RITE 


Flour brings guaranteed uniformity. 


KANSAS 


FLOUR MILLS CO. 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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European Seeding 
Gains Under 
Better Weather 


LONDON — As a result of bad 
weather delaying the gathering of the 
harvest, which in turn held up the 
collection of the potato crop, Euro- 
pean farmers were late in seeding the 
winter wheat crops. The time lag 
has now been made up in some areas 
as a result of the recent good weath- 
er which helped field operations. An 
increase in acreage is forecast from 
many countries. 

According to an official report by 
the British Ministry of Agriculture 
weather conditions during the past 
month have been favorable to agri- 
culture. On Nov. 1, cultivation was 
less forward than usual, but the land 
worked well and favorable seed beds 
were obtained particularly .on the 
lighter soils, but work was retarded 
on some of the heavier land. One re- 
sult of the delay following the late 
harvest was that the normal amount 
of stubble clearing could not be car- 
ried out and in some districts the 
land was not as clean as usual at 
sowing time. The acreage sown to 
winter wheat has been increased. 

Good progress is also reported from 
France and an increased acreage has 
been sown to winter wheat. Progress 
in Germany is also satisfactory and 
the acreage target has been reached. 
From central Europe, however, the 
reports are not favorable and the 
lack of rain is causing some concern. 
Conditions are stated to be too dry 
for the winter crops. 


A new estimate from Australia 
puts the potential wheat crop consid- 
erably higher in view of the prevail- 
ing good conditions and a figure of 
191.5 million bushels has been men- 


tioned by E. D. Graham, agricultural . 


minister in New South Wales. This 
compares favorably with the previous 
forecast of 170 million bushels. If the 
new estimate is realized the amount 
of wheat available for export ought 
to be in the region of 108 million 
bushels. 

The heavy rains and floods expe- 
rienced in India appear to have 
caused considerable damage. The har- 
vest is now almost completed and the 
yield is not as high as expected by 
the government. However, the re- 
serves of moisture are proving bene- 
ficial for present sowing operations. It 
is expected that the sown area will 
show an increase over last year. The 
Directorate of Economics and Statis- 
tics of the Indian government re- 
ports that the area sown to corn was 
7,755,000 acres and that the yield was 
2,111,000 tons. These figures repre- 
sent a decrease of 1.7% in acreage 
when compared with 1946-47 but an 
increase in yield by 3.7%. 
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AIB PLANS ELECTION 
OF MINORITY DIRECTOR 


CHICAGO—Another election is be- 
ing held by the American Institute of 
Baking for the purpose of nominating 
and electing one minority director to 
replace Julian M. Livingston, whose 
term expires this year and who has 
expressed a desire of not being re- 
nominated. 

Results of a previous election have 
been declared invalid because two 
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Grain Exports Still Possible 





BRANNAN’S ADVOCACY OF CCC 
MONOPOLY FACES OPPOSITION 


Influential Democrats May Persuade Administration to 
Stand by Original Decision to Return Private 
Exports Dec. 1 





W. H. DANFORTH HONORED 
BY EXCHANGE 


ST. LOUIS—William H. Danforth, 
president of the Ralston Purina Co. 
was honored on the anniversary of 
his 55th year as a member of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange with a 
reception on the floor of the ex- 
change Nov. 15. Mr. Danforth has 
been a member longer than any oth- 
er living person. Thirty past presi- 
dents of the exchange were invited to 
the reception. 





nominees listed on the ballot subse- 
quently withdrew. 

Requests for new nominations have 
been made to all members of the AIB. 
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ELEVATOR CONTRACT LET 

ELLSWORTH, KANSAS — Chal- 
mers & Borton, Hutchinson Kansas, 
contractors have been awarded a con- 
tract to construct a 250,000-bu. ele- 
vator for the Ellsworth County 
Farmers Union Cooperative. Work 
will be completed by next spring on 
the site of the old Homokka Grain & 
Supply Co. elevator. 











Kansas Blizzard Brings Needed 
Moisture to Winter Wheat Fields 


KANSAS CITY—tThe first blizzard 
of the season swept into the South- 
west late last week bringing up to 
six inches of snow in many sections, 
below-freezing temperatures, 50 to 
75-mile-an-hour winds and consider- 
able drifting. The storm was con- 
Strued as beneficial to the wheat crop, 
for surface moisture has been lacking 
and the snow furnishes moisture up 
to 1.50 in. in some localities. 

The Hutchinson, Kansas, corre- 
Sspondent of The Northwestern Miller 
reports that the snow drifted badly 


in central and western Kansas and 
tied up all transportation through 
the latter half of the week. The mois- 
ture came on the heels of one of the 
worst dust storms in several years 
and was welcomed by wheat grow- 
ers. It has lightened grain movement, 
however. 

The storm area stretched from 
western Nebraska and Colorado south 
to the Texas panhandle and eastward 
through Kansas into Iowa. Little 
snow fell east of Topeka and south 
of St. Joseph. 

C. E. Skiver, director of the Kansas 





Gulf Whole Wheat and Pacific 
White Flour Purchased by PMA 


WASHINGTON—Purchase by the Commodity Credit Corp. of 191,000 
sacks of whole wheat graham flour (318,333 bu. wheat equivalent) for delivery 
to Gulf ports by Dec. 20 and of 85,400 sacks of wheat flour (185,702 bu. wheat 
equivalent) for delivery to Washington and Oregon ports by Dec. 27, was 
announced Nov. 19 by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Offerings by mills on these purchases totaled 1,301,200 sacks (2,168,666 
bu. wheat equivalent) of whole wheat graham flour, and 673,000 sacks (1,514,- 
250 bu. wheat equivalent) of wheat flour. 

Including these purchases the CCC has bought 8,690,100 sacks of flour 
(19,067,510 bu. wheat equivalent) since July 1, 1948, for export. 

Prices paid for the whole wheat flour were $4.58@4.59 jutes, Gulf, with 


the business divided among two or three southwestern mills. 





Wheat Improvement Assn., Manhat- 
tan, declared last week that recent 
weather is just what the doctor or- 
dered, and has been most favorable 
to the estimated 16 million acres 
planted in Kansas this fall. 


“At normal seeding time the ground 
was a little dry through the central 
part of the state,” Mr. Skiver said, 
“and some of the wheat did not get 
up. But conditions have materially 
improved in the last four weeks and, 
while growth is not large, wheat is 
healthy. 


“On a recent trip over the north 
end of the state it was noted that 
plants had an excellent root growth, 
and seemed to be well established. 
Growth thus far has permitted very 
little pasture. Some stock has been 
brought into the western end of 
the state, but most of it has to be 
moved out.” 
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BELGIAN WHEAT OUTPUT 

BRUSSELS—Belgian 1948 wheat 
production is officially estimated at 
385,000 metric tons, but may turn 
out to be in the neighborhood of 400,- 
000 metric tons. The total Belgian 
grain yield is officially estimated at 
1,242,000 tons but may reach about 
1,350,000. 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThere is an out- 
side possibility that the post-elec- 
tion decision of Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, to stop the 
return of wheat and corn exports 
to private trade after Dec. 1, 1948, 
may be defeated when the implica- 
tions of the secretary’s action is 
more thoroughly understood in Dem- 
ocratic Party circles. 

This information was disclosed 
after discussions of the recent move 
by USDA to repudiate a pact made 
last September between the Econom- 
ic Cooperation Administration ad- 
ministrator, Paul G. Hoffman, and 
Secretary Brannan. At that time Mr. 
Brannan is reported by Mr. Hoffman 
to have objected to a transfer of 
grain exports from Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. to private competitive en- 
terprise on the grounds that CCC 
had been doing a good job but that 
he agreed that the ECA Act pro- 
vided a mandate to make the trans- 
fer. 

A meeting between Mr. Hoffman 
and the President to discuss this 
issue was scheduled for the early 
part of this week, but it was post- 
poned until later in the week due to 
the attention of Mr. Truman to more 
urgent international matters. 

The mandate to utilize private 
trade facilities to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent in regard to shipments 
of supplies bought with ECA funds 
was placed in the law by Sen. Walter 
F. George (D., Ga.). At that time 
it was believed that the Georgia 
senator and other congressional back- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Industry Presses 


for Free Export 
Flour Trade 


WASHINGTON—Until the issue of 
the return of the grain export busi- 
ness is solved, there is no certainty 
regarding the disposition of the flour 
export business, although it is not 
believed to be involved in the con- 
troversy. 

In the absence of any clear under- 
standing in the matter of flour ex- 
ports, the milling industry is re- 
ported to have written to Paul G. 
Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration chief, and to Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
expressing general approval of the 
current situation as far as flour ex- 
ports are concerned. The industry 


requested that the general direction 
toward a restoration of free private 
enterprise in the export field be main- 
tained. 
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WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census estimated Nov. 16 that 
wheat flour production during Sep- 
tember totaled 23.4 million sacks, a 
decline of about 6% from the August 
total of 24.9 million sacks. September, 
1948, production was also down about 
the same from the same month of 1947, 
when it totaled 24.8 million sacks. 


Production during the first nine 
months of 1948 amounted to 207 mil- 
lion sacks, compared with about 229 
million sacks for the corresponding 
months of 1947, a decrease of almost 
10%. Production for September was 
at the rate of 80.9% of capacity. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 53.8 million bush- 
els as compared with 57.4 million 
bushels during August. Offal produc- 
tion of 451,000 short tons was 27,000 
tons less than in August. 


Stocks of flour in the hands of mills 
increased from 4.6 million sacks at 
the end of June to 4.8 million sacks 
on Sept. 30. 

Following are detailed tabulations 
of wheat flour production during 
September. 

SEPTEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for September, 1948, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce (000's omitted): 
September - . 

1947 1946 











1948 

California ....... 331 321 375 
Colorado ........ 450 462 406 
eee 44 74 
eee 1,270 1,111 
TOGIONA ..ceccces 378 406 
} eee 4,072 3,721 
i Pee 419 363 
Minnesota ....... 2,108 3,067 
po rere 2,293 1,952 
Montana ........ 340 368 
Nebraska ....... 686 3 656 
See 2,697 2,785 2,772 
North Dakota ... 346 458 382 
0 | TTT UR Tee 859 733 752 
Oklahoma ....... 1,125 1,154 1,081 
eee 461 442 612 
... Sears 1,724 1,674 1,599 
, Paes 324 327 297 
Washington ..... 1,014 1,056 998 
Wisconsin ....... 228 215 200 
Other states .... 2,233 2,307 2,480 

Total wcccecece 23,402 24,878 23,672 


Data through June, 1947, 
production as reported by mills, regardless 
of size; those for subsequent months are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Esti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% of the total production 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1947. 


represent actual 
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SEPTEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
DOWN 6% FROM AUGUST TOTALS 


Census Bureau Estimates September Output at 23.4 Mil- 
lion Sacks; 1948 Calendar Year Total Output 
About 10% Under Same Period for 1947 





RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
DOWN 28% IN SEPTEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion during September was down 
about 28% from August production, 
the Bureau of the Census announced 
Nov. 16. The September total was 
129,000 sacks, compared with 179,000 
sacks for August. 

Rye grindings during September to- 
taled 309,000 bu., and 2,313 tons of 
offal were produced. 

Detailed statistics on rye flour pro- 
duction, as reported by the Census 
Bureau, follow: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Production of rye flour in the U. S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1948— 7000's omitted— 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
AUBUSE cccccss 410 179 2,313 
TUF cecccccoes 332 145 2,051 
TUNE ccccccvees 377 167 2,138 
MAY coccccccecs 326 143 2,024 
ADFIL wcccccsecs 440 201 2,154 
ree 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
1947— 
December ..... 346 154 1,968 
November ..... 410 183 2,330 
October ....... 447 199 1,549 
September ..... 348 150 2,118 
August ....... 422 187 2,301 
TUF cccccccces 309 136 1,735 
TUNE cecccccece 291 128 1,610 
MOF ccccccscns 225 101 1,148 
APPEL wccccccces 294 128 1,753 
March ..cecese 394 177 3,046 
February ...... 334 150 1,720 
January ....... 378 163 2,250 
2046 nccvce 5,725 2,489 33,925 
eee re 4,431 2,004 21,364 
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PRODUCTION CLUB HEARS 
OF BAKERY EQUIPMENT 


NEW YORK—New developments 
in bakery equipment were discussed 
and explained by industry represen- 
tatives at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., held here Nov. 1. 
The discussion was led by Charles E. 
Misch and William D. Bleier, bakery 
consultants of New York. 


The field covered by Mr. Misch in- 
cluded the Tote system of flour han- 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 


of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce: 


--Production— 


Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1948— 
September ...... 53,771 23,402 451,015 
AUBOM cocccsee 57,368 24,940 478,262 
TAY ccccccccces 55,664 24,179 466,992 
TUM coccccccces 62,416 22,827 438,162 
BEA ccccccccces 51,883 22,670 . 430,408 
BOP cecvccvcee 50,288 22,079 422,334 
March ....c.00- 49,631 21,768 415,510 
February ....... 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ....... 55,141 24,174 460,890 
1947— 

December ...... 53,754 23,475 448,184 
November ...... 54,188 23,676 449,691 
October ........ 60,393 26,327 506,140 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 
August ......... 59,619 25,936 497,920 
JULY ccccccccces 67,031 24,917 472,210 


Daily Wheat 

24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
inwheat duction lb. of lb. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity of flour’ of flour (%) 
1,157 80.9 137.9 38.5 72.5 
1,158 82.8 138.0 38.4 72.5 
1,162 80.0 138.1 38.6 72.4 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 
1,167 77.7 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,169 72.6 136.7 38.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 
1,157 78.0 137.3 38.: 72.8 
1,157 89.0 137.3 38.0 71.8 
1,156 84.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1,154 86.4 137.9 38.4 72.5 
1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 


Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour capacity of 
401 sacks or more, 

Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 
including dockage, if any. 

tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the ‘400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


*Wheat as purchased, 


of 104,630 sacks. 


gWheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 





dling, the bulk method of flour trans- 
portation and other pneumatic sys- 
tems. Other equipment meriting de- 
scriptive comment included sifters, 
weighing hoppers, continuous mixers, 
cross-grain molders, roll machines 
and slicers and depanners. 

Further information on new bak- 
ery equipment and its effect on flour 
aging, sanitation and new methods of 
fumigation was offered in an interest- 
ing presentation by Mr. Bleier. 

Bernard S. Budny, Gottfried Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., described a new ma- 
chine for making Kaiser rolls and 
distributed samples. Mr. Budny is a 
co-designer of the machine. 

Other equipment discussed by the 
members at the meeting included: 
dough sheeters, pan greasers, pie fill- 
ing devices, flexible conveyors that 
turn corners and spiral conveyors 
that cool cakes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RALPH GAYLORD SPEAKS 
TO MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ralph Gaylord, 
assistant director, products control, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
the guest speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry at the 
Criterion Cafe, St. Paul, Nov. 19, 
speaking on new developments in the 
baking industry. 

Further arrangements for the an- 
nual Christmas party of the group 
scheduled for the Radisson Hotel here 
Dec. 17, were discussed, and a com- 
mittee headed by A. B. Maas, Maas- 
Keefe Co., St. Paul, president of the 
group, was formed to work on the 
allied trades’ part in the annual con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota at the Hotel Nicollet here 
May 9-10, 1949. 
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PRODUCTION CLUB PLANS 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 


NEW YORK—The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., has an- 
nounced completion of plans for its 
annual Christmas Party. The club has 
again engaged the Beekman Tower 
Hotel of this city and from all indi- 
cations this will be the biggest Christ- 
mas Party ever staged by the club. 
The party, to be held Friday evening, 
Dec. 10, will feature a cocktail ses- 
sion, dinner, continuous music, prizes 
and professional entertainment. 
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Philadelphia Flour 
Men Hear Forecast 
of High Prices 


PHILADELPHIA—Nothing in the 
immediate picture indicates the pos- 
sibility of an era of lower prices, 
according to Philip W. Markley of 
P. R. Markley & Co., who was the 
principal speaker at last week’s meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Association of 
Flour Distributors. 

He said the outcome of the recent 
presidential election and the upper 
hand now enjoyed by the Democratic 
party portend a continuance of the 
European Recovery Program and of 
the administration’s commodity loan 
policy. The combination of these is 
regarded as basis for the conclusion 
that inflated values of agricultural 
products will continue. The speaker 
also mentioned the possibility of a 
change in parity, saying it might be 
in the form of a higher percentage. 

A feature of the meeting was en- 
tertainment by a pianist who later led 
the group in a community sing. Ellis 
R. Blumberg, secretary of the local 
association, reports that elaborate 
plans are under way for the Decem- 
ber meeting. 
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FISHER TEST KITCHEN 
ADDS NEW “MARY MILLS” 


SEATTLE—Bernice Redington as- 
sumed her new post as “Mary Mills” 
of the packaged products division o! 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. Her 
headquarters at the mill are in the 
new test kitchen, in which she carries 
on recipe creation and testing. 

Miss Redington’s activities in the 
home economics field include exten- 
sive newspaper and advertising agen- 
cy work, and she has also served as 
home canning specialist. She is well 
known for her radio program ‘What 
to Have for Dinner Tonight,” which 
she conducted over a Seattle radio 
station continuously for 11 years. 

At the beginning of World War II 
she became research assistant in food 
at the University of California and 
later in the war period she was nu- 
tritionist for the San Francisco Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross, con- 
tinuing research in food preservation 
at the University of California. Miss 
Redington holds a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Washington. 








"Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—Western 
Kansas wheat plains were again un- 
der a snow blanket Nov. 21. It was a 
wet snow so a considerable amount 
of it stuck to the fields in spite of 
high velocity winds. The snowfall was 
not enough to- do a great deal of 
good, but for the time being, at least, 
the threat of soil blowing in Kansas 
is out. 


Unfortunately, the situation in Col- 
orado has not improved much as the 
snow was very light there. 

An air trip over the wheat coun- 
try between Dodge City and Hutch- 
inson was taken by your correspon- 
dent twice last week. In more ways 
than one an aerial view of wheat is 
superficial, but it must be said that 
the spotted appearance in fields al- 
most all the way over the four in- 





tervening counties emphasizes the 
fact that condition of this year’s crop 
is just that—spotty. 

Probably over most of this district 
where farmers do not seed as ear); 
as those west of Dodge City, the 
wheat is up to a rather good, but be- 
lated stand. This is not especiall: 
alarming, but it does re-emphasize 
the uneven condition which prevails 
over so much of the southwestern 
winter wheat areas. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES PLUNKETT NAMED 


James C. Plunkett has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manag- 
er for the Columbia chemical division 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement by W. I 
Galliher, executive sales manager ol 
the division. 
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A-D-M Reports 
Profits Up for 
3-Month Period 


MINNEAPOLIS — Net profits of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for the 
three months ended Sept. 30, after 
depreciation and all income taxes, 
totaled $2,627,333.17, equivalent to 
slightly over $1.60 a share on the 
1,634,748 shares of stock outstanding. 

The announcement was made by 
Thomas L. Daniels, president, who 
pointed out that this compares with 
$2,560,138.09 earned in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1947, which is 
equivalent to $1.56 a share. 

“Profits in our flaxseed operations 
in the quarter just ended are lower, 
along with lower profits in the whole 
flaxseed crushing industry,” Mr. Dan- 
iels explained, “but there are indi- 
cations that this situation is gradual- 
ly correcting itself. 

‘As to the other departments of 
our company, a large soybean pro- 
duction indicates a full operation 
on soybeans and the company’s large 
elevator grain storage capdcity is 
completely filled. Other departments 
in the diversified operations of the 
company are proceeding satisfac- 
tor ily.” 

Mr. Daniels added that Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., during the cal- 
endar year 1948, has authorized total 
dividends of $2 a share of common 
stock and that during the past 21 
years the company has paid dividends 
on its common stock each year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS CONCLUDES 
STOCKHOLDER MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., presented its tenth and final re- 
gional stockholder meeting here Nov. 
22, featuring a motion picture in color 
reviewing the company’s activities 
and its annual report. 

Participating in the discussions 
were James F. Bell, who as former 
chairman of the board originated the 
idea of countrywide, informal stock- 
holder meetings in 1939, Harry A. 
Bullis, present chairman, and Leslie 
N. Perrin, president. 

Mr. Bullis reviewed the company’s 
all time record of $42 million in wages, 
salaries and retirement benefits last 
year, and described how the firm’s 
$13 million earnings were used. 
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Stockholders received close to $6 
million and approximately $7 million 
was reinvested in the business, Mr. 
Bullis stated. This large sum was 
plowed back to “fortify the security 
of the company, preparing in these 
good times against the eventuality 
of more difficult times to come,” he 
pointed out. 


During the past two fiscal years 
General Mills invested a total of $17 
million in new facilities and in im- 
proving present plants, Mr. Bullis 
stated. 


Other points stressed by Mr. Bullis 
were the need of good earnings, im- 
portance of human relations and the 
necessity of research. He stated that 
good earnings are essential “if indus- 
try is to continue its high wage pay- 
ments, maintain its plants, finance 
expansion, pay dividends to stock- 
holders, and prepare for a possible 
turn in the business cycle.” 


Citing the importance of human re- 
lations he viewed the company’s labor 
policy as a realistic, humanistic one 
“which does not treat our employees 
as mere fixtures or cogs in a machine, 
but honors them as associates who 
have self-respect and self-confidence.” 

Touching on the importance of re- 
search, Mr. Bullis stated that “we 
believe that the future of our com- 
pany depends on research. . . . The 
purpose of our research program is 
to improve our present products and 
processes, develop new products, and 
diversify our operating risks and 
sources of income. We also seek to 
expand our opportunities for future 
profits.” 

Stockholder meetings were held in 
the following cities: Oct. 22, San 
Francisco; Oct. 25, Los Angeles; Oct. 
28, Oklahoma City; Nov. 3, Chicago; 
Nov. 5, Detroit; Nov. 9, Buffalo; Nov. 
12, Washington, D.C.; Nov. 15, New 
York; Nov. 18, Atlanta; Nov. 22, Min- 
neapolis. 

The Minneapolis meeting was pre- 
ceded by a luncheon for representa- 
tives of the press. 
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BREAD MADE OF FERNS 
REPORTED IN GERMANY 


FRANKFURT — Experiments to 
make bread out of ferns are reported 
from the Russian zone of Germany 
by the newspaper Abendpost. Dr. 
Knabe, food minister of Saxony, ad- 
mitted in Parliament at Dresden that 
bread in the entire Russian zone al- 
ready contained 20% of fodder grains 
due to the acute grain shortage. 











Wallace & Tiernan Celebrates 


* * * * 


Company Observes 


NEW YORK — Nov. 13, 1948, 
marked the anniversary of a business 
generation, for it was just over a 
third of a century ago—Nov. 13, 1913, 

that the Wallace and Tiernan Co., 
Inc., was founded. This November 
Charles Fredrick Wallace and Mar- 
tin F. Tiernan—founders of the com- 
pany—joined with all members of the 
organization to celebrate its 35th an- 
niversary. The occasion was marked 
by a half holiday for all employees, 
and a concert by the company musi- 
cal clubs and a dance in the evening. 

In informal remarks to the main 
Office personnel in Belleville, N.J., 
Mr. Tiernan recalled the early days 
of the company and his and Mr. Wal- 
lace’s trials and tribulations in the 
building of a business. Despite hum- 


* * * 
both Anniversary 


ble beginnings, however, the company 
has grown through the years to a 
place of respect in the community 
and in all its fields of activity. 

At the start, it was not unusual for 
the two founders to work together 
building a machine and then go out to 
find a customer before they could 
begin to build the next unit. Today 
Wallace & Tiernan and associated 
companies are leaders in the field of 
water purification and are engaged 
in such other activities as flour proc- 
essing and enriching, the manufac- 
ture of pharmaceuticals and the de- 
sign and manufacture of lighthouse 
apparatus and other aids to naviga- 
tion. A world wide organization serv- 
ices the products manufactured in the 
Belleville and other plants. 
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EXPANSION OF WHEAT RESEARCH 
WANTED BY OKLAHOMA MILLERS 


State Association to Ask Legislature to Appropriate Funds 
for Erecting Laboratory, Adding More to 


State College 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Flour millers 
of Oklahoma at a meeting in Okla- 
homa City Nov. 17 adopted a resolu- 
tion strongly supporting expanded 
wheat research at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College and asking the state legisla- 


-ture to appropriate funds for the 


enlarged program. 

Guests at the meeting were offi- 
cials of Oklahoma A. & M. College 
who also provided the speaking pro- 
gram. Dr. H. G. Bennett, president of 
the college, discussed the broader 


Army Quartermaster 
to Buy Flour 
Early in December 


The Chicago Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office has announced inten- 
tions of purchasing 420,273 sacks of 
export and domestic flour early in 
December. For export the army will 
buy 326,073 sacks and 94,200 sacks 
is destined for domestic consumption. 

Bids will be opened Dec. 2 for 143,- 
500 sacks hard wheat enriched export 
flour and 81,000 domestic flour for 
delivery during all of January, 1949. 
On Dec. 3 bids will be considered for 
24,800 sacks of export flour and 13,200 
sacks of domestic flour. One contract 
for 143,062 sacks of export flour will 
be let Dec. 6 and another for 14,711 
sacks of export flour will be let on 
the same day. Delivery on the last 
two contracts is designated between 
Jan. 1 and Jan. 10, 1949. 

All army domestic flour contracts 
specify packaging in new domestic 
100-lb cottons and export flour must 
be packed in 50-lb. cottons over- 
packed in multiwall paper shipping 
sacks, wax sealed. 
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FMEA REPORTS OCTOBER 
LATIN FLOUR EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. exported 
903,824 sacks of flour to Latin Ameri- 
can countries and the Philippines dur- 
ing October, according to Martin F. 
Smith, general manager of the asso- 
ciation. Details by countries in sacks 


follow: 
eT Se eee eee ee 











26,059 


_. . PUPIL TATE eRe 150,650 
GEE Bt teivcdvcs00Keeeeciec CepeRs 
Cn. divcnaveesasae ees 6,333 
od GR as 19,400 
> See rrerrerrerrrras 183,148 
Dominican Republic . . 2,110 
Pe ciedenee 8 b 11,150 
De. SEOMEOE Sveeceeseess 9,230 
Guatemala ...... sae 29,295 
ere e eee ‘ , 29,420 
Honduras . ee . ‘ 4,800 
Mexico eee’ ‘ ckcwen (+ eee 
Nicaragua . ° oa : 2 6,322 
a! ee 16,403 
= SOO OE ‘ ‘ 8,620 
Venezuela . : ‘ .. 61,722 
Philippines 349,162 





Total . Sesee eeeseee 903,824 
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ADDRESS CHANGED 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Appraisal 
Service Co., Inc., will move into new 
quarters at 605 Fourth Ave. So., Min- 
neapolis 15, effective Nov. 26. The 
appraisal firm formerly had its offices 
in the Frontenac Bldg. 





Research Staff 


phases of wheat -improvement, and 
the necessity for increased food 
throughout the world. Dr. A. M. 
Schlehuber, head of the small grain 
section, discussed wheat breeding 
problems and possibilities. He out- 
lined the improvement in yields that 
could be expected through expanded 
wheat breeding and hinted at the 
possibilities of species crosses and 
possible effects of atomic rays. Dr. 
H. J. Murphy, head of the agronomy 
department, described present wheat 
breeding facilities at the college, em- 
phasizing the creditable job being done 
with the present small force. Dr. 
Louis E. Hawkins, vice director of the 
experiment station, showed an in- 
teresting chart of the returns from 
funds invested in wheat research. 


Following the discussions by the 
college representatives, Keats E. So- 
der, director of the Texas-Oklahoma 
Wheat Improvement Program, intro- 
duced a proposal for expanding wheat 
research at the college by means of 
increased funds to be secured from 
the legislature at the session starting 
in January. Mr. Soder pointed out 
that of funds now being spent for 
wheat research, the return on the in- 
vestment is $3,250 for each dollar in- 
vested, and that the expanded pro- 
gram if assessed to the wheat farm- 
ers themselves would cost about 1¢ 
an acre of wheat land. 


The principal item of expense in- 
volved in the expansion would be a 
wheat research laboratory building, 
a two and one half story plant 
equipped with work rooms, storage 
and drying rooms, offices and a mill- 
ing and baking laboratory. Without 
the building no expansion in personnel 
and equipment is possible. 


Mr. Soder pointed out that one new 
wheat variety yielding only one bush- 
el an acre more than present varie- 
ties planted on only one acre in every 
hundred in Oklahoma would repay 
the cost of the proposed five-year 
expansion program in one year. He 
added that average yield of wheat 
in Oklahoma in 1947 was 15.5 bu. an 
acre whereas the yield on state ex- 
periment plots averaged 21.5 bu. The 
difference represents what might be 
expected by the use of improved 
varieties and better production prac- 
tices, he declared. 
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Brannan Announces 
Flax Export Limit 
of 10 Million Bu. 


ST. PAUL—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles F. Brannan, in St. Paul 
Nov. 18 for a dinner meeting with 
the executive committee of the Farm- 
ers Union, announced that Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. has reached a decision 
authorizing a maximum of 10 million 
bushels of flaxseed exports. 

This means that the remaining 12 
million bushels of government hold- 
ings would be moved into domestic 
consumption or held as a carryover 
or stockpile. 
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Price Ideas May Block Wheat Pact 





LEVELS ACCEPTABLE TO U.K. 
SEEN AS KEY TO AGREEMENT 


U.S. Officials Take Lead in Pushing Revival of World 
Agreement, But Congress Believed Unlikely to Ac- 
cept Prices Far Below Support Levels 


WASHINGTON—As the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture advocates of 
an international wheat agreement 
try to build up the enthusiasm of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations for that is- 
sue, ominous price clouds on the hori- 
zon cast doubt on the conclusion of 
an agreement which will be accept- 
able to the U.S. and some of the 
more important importing nations. 

Already A. J. Loveland, under sec- 
retary of agriculture, has criticized 
FAO participating countries for their 
use of bilateral commodity agree- 
ments as contrary to the desires of 
the U.S. Among such criticized agree- 
ments would be the present U.K.- 
Canadian wheat contract which has 
four years to run. Canadian and 
U.K. officials are shortly expected 
to negotiate the wheat price under 
that agreement for the 1949 crop. 

It is believed that Canada will be 
in a difficult trading position to ob- 
tain a 1949 price which will com- 
pensate it for the lower price which 
the U.K. paid for wheat in the first 
year of the agreement than was 
available in world markets. Canada 
is short of dollars, and since the 
U.K. contract is being financed with 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion funds, the Canadian officials 
will have to keep this important fact 
in mind in trading with the U.K., 
which otherwise might seek supplies 
in other areas, as for example, Ar- 
gentina. 

U.K. Intentions Studied 

A most important factor in any 
new wheat agreement and in the 
U.K.-Canadian wheat contract is the 
economic course which the U.K. has 
set for the next four years. Since 
U.K. is among the largest of the 
wheat importing nations, the maxi- 
mum price level it will be willing to 
pay for wheat may determine the im- 
mediate future of any wheat pact. 

According to reliable government 
sources who have access to the rec- 





CASES OF ADULTERATION, 
MISBRANDING REPORTED 


WASHINGTON — Nine cases of 
adulteration and two cases of mis- 
branding of bakery products were 
listed in recent notices of judgment 
under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. Disposition of .the 
cases was made between May 2 and 
Nov. 17, 1947. 

The charges in the adulteration 
cases were that the baked products 
consisted “in whole or in part of a 
filthy substance” by reason of the 
presence of listed contaminating ma- 
terials, and/or that they had been 
prepared “under insanitary condi- 
tions whereby they may have become 
contaminated with filth.” The charges 
in the misbranding cases were that 
the containers were “so filled as to 
be misleading.” 


ords, the U.K. is planning each year 
for the next four years to set aside 
28% of its gross national product in- 
come, including funds from ECA, for 
capital accumulation, either in the 
form of obsolescence, maintenance, 
rearrangement of plant layouts or for 
new plants. 

By the end of 1948 fhe U.K. ex- 
pects that its exports will be ap- 
proximately 150% of 1938, and at 
the end of the four-year period they 
are expected to reach 160% of the 
1938 level. 

At the same time the U.K. esti- 
mates that its cost of imported raw 
materials will decline 2% from pres- 
ent levels while the price it receives 
for its exports will decline approxi- 
mately 8%. This estimate finds dis- 
agreement in informed U.S. circles 
where it is believed that the com- 
modity price decline in the next four 
years will be greater than the U.K. 
estimates. 

However, the significant item as 
far as consideration of the U.K.- 
Canadian wheat contract or an in- 
ternational wheat agreement is that 
the U.K. is predicting a decline in 
the price it may receive for its ex- 
ports. If, it is pointed out, the U.K. 
faces a greater decline in prices re- 
ceived for finished goods than it pays 
for raw materials, it will be neces- 
sary to bargain even more carefully 
for the commodities it buys. If this 
attitude is reflected in the U.K. par- 
ticipation in wheat agreement discus- 





sions, it is predicted that the U.K. 
will want a maximum price for wheat 
at substantially lower levels than 
the $2 Canadian basis which was 
proposed in the original pact as sub- 
mitted to the 80th Congress. 

Since the U.S. price support level 
appears slated for approximately $2 
for another year, any wheat price 
maximum below or at that level will 
impose a subsidy requirement on the 
domestic taxpayer. It has been said 
carelessly that a new wheat agree- 
ment with a reduced maximum would 
rob the American farmer of the dif- 
ference per bushel between a new 
lower level and the original maxi- 
mum set in the rejected pact. 


Government Would Foot Bill 


This is incorrect. Any wheat agree- 
ment so far submitted would re- 
quire a U.S. subsidy payment either 
at the top or the bottom of the range 
of prices. The lower the maximum 
price below the pledged price sup- 
port level merely requires a larger 
subsidization of foreign wheat pur- 
chases. The farmer should not suf- 
fer because of a wheat agreement 
price level since the federal govern- 
ment would foot the bill. 

However, the U.K. attitude may 
dominate the considerations of a new 
wheat pact. If the U.K. should hold 
out for a maximum price extreme- 
ly below the domestic price support 
level, it is predicted that there can 
be no agreement even before a Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

Another aspect of the U.K. four- 
year plan is that it indicates a policy 
of freedom of opportunity to buy at 
will in the lowest priced market. 
Under these circumstances it is be- 
lieved that the U.K. will decline to 
sign any agreement that would re- 
strict its bargaining power unless the 
price range was provokingly attrac- 
tive. 

In face of these obstacles the U.S. 





Truman’s Victory Revives Talk of 
Wheat Plan in European Trade 


LONDON — President Truman’s 
campaign promise that he would en- 
deavor to obtain the ratification of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
received little attention in Europe 
since political opinion there, as in 
the rest of the world, gave little hope 
of a Democratic victory. The prospect 
of a revival of the agreement in ac- 
cordance with the pre-election prom- 
ise has now become a major talking 
point in European trade circles conse- 
quent upon Mr. Truman’s surprise 
return to power. 

Great Britain, it will be recalled, 
withdrew from the agreement be- 
cause of the failure of the U.S. to ac- 
cord ratification and current opinion 
in Britain holds the view that there 
is little likelihood of the British de- 
cision being reversed under present 
conditions. 

Since the original discussions in 
Washington, which culminated in vir- 
tual agreement, the world supply po- 
sition of wheat as well as world 
prices have changed considerably and 
now tend to favor the importing 
countries. If the trend continues to 
favor the wheat buyer, as is confi- 
dently expected in European trading 
circles, it may well be assumed that 


the former prices are now too high 
to merit consideration. 

While U.S. growers have now great- 
er certainty of the maintenance of 
the price support policy in view of 
the Democratic victory they are like- 
ly to find that the opinions held by 
importers on minimum prices are 
rather at variance with those of their 
own government. 

Speaking generally, the members of 
the European grain and flour im- 
porting trades are against the revival 
of the agreement but they appre- 
ciate that in the interests of eco- 
nomic stability in the world they 
might have to subscribe to its terms. 
If this is deemed advisable, they will 
support it loyally and endeavor to 
make it work. But Mr. Truman may 
find that the cost of obtaining uni- 
versal acceptance of the agreement, 
on the part of the buyers at least, 
will be the concession of prices lower 
than those previously envisaged. 

Prices are obviously swinging in the 
opposite direction and importers are 
not going to lose the advantage pre- 
sented to them. In the opinion of 
many traders a drastic lowering of 
the price of wheat is a condition 
precedent to the return of free trade. 


Charles B. Anderson 


FORMULA FEED HEAD—The ap- 
pointment of Charles B. Anderson, 
Great Falls, Mont., as director of for- 
mula feeds for General Mills, Inc., 
was announced recently by Leslie N. 
Perrin, company president. Mr. An- 
derson has been manager of the com- 
pany’s grain operations for Montana. 
He administered General Mills’ eleva- 
tors in that state as well as milling 
operations at Great Falls and Kalis- 
pell. Mr. Anderson is 438, a graduate 
of the University of Kansas. He joined 
General Mills in 1926 in the Kansas 
City grain department. He was trans- 
ferred to the Minneapolis grain de- 
partment in 1928 and was assigned to 
Great Falls in 1933. Mr. Anderson 
succeeds Fred Thomas, who resigned 
to become president of Central Soya 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





officials at FAO are pushing ahead 
for some form of a wheat pact. At 
their urgence the FAO has set up 
an informal committee consisting of 
members from the U.S., the U.K., 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Belgium, Brazil and India with in- 
structions to examine the ground 
among the possible participants in 
a revived wheat agreement. Later 
it is believed that the U.S. delega- 
tion will ask the International Wheat 
Council preparatory commission to 
submit a new proposal differing from 
the rejected document only as far 
as price levels are concerned if the 
maximum price agreed upon is with- 
in sight of the $2 maximum in the 
old pact. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. J. KOPEK NAMED NORRIS 
COARSE GRAIN MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY—Edward J. Kopek 
has been named manager of the 
coarse grain department of the Norris 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Roy O. Mc- 
Kenna, vice president, announced this 
week. Mr. Kopek succeeds the late 
Burgess H. Brown. 

Application for transfer of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade member- 
ship from Mr. Brown to Mr. Kopek 
was posted Nov. 23. He had been in 
the country elevator department of 
the Norris company for 10 years. 

Previously he was with the old 
Hall-Baker Grain Co. and the Farm- 
ers National Grain Corp., both Kan- 
sas City firms. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
NET PROFIT $4,696,905.57 


Earned Surplus Shown in Annual Financial Statement 
Amounts to $26,310,044; Dividend Deductions 
Total $1,376,882 for Fiscal Year 


MINNEAPOLIS—The consolidated 
net profit of the International Milling 
Co. and subsidiary companies for the 
fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1948, 
amounted to $4,696,905.57, according 
to the company’s annual report to 
shareholders issued recently. The 
statement showed dividend deductions 
amounting to $1,376,882 on first pre- 
ferred and common stock and a net 
total earned surplus of $26,310,044.99, 
an increase of $3,327,839 for the year. 

Total current assets were listed as 
$51,937,458 as compared with cur- 
rent liabilities of $27,853,863. 

An explanatory note accompanying 
the statement of consolidated earned 
surplus stated that International 
Milling Co. owns the entire issue pre- 
ferred non-voting redeemable and 


common stock of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., and 13,411 of the 268,232 
shares of the second preferred stock 
outstanding at Aug. 31, 1948. This 
second preferred stock may be re- 
deemed at any time in whole or in 
part at the option of the board of 
directors at the amount paid up on 
the stock, but not exceeding par 
value. 

The statement also showed that the 
company has improvements in prog- 
ress, the estimated cost of comple- 
tion being shown at $900,000. 

Corporate officers of the company 
include F. A. Bean, chairman of the 
board; Charles Ritz, president; Ath- 
erton Bean, executive vice president; 
J. M. Bruzek, P. B. Hicks, A. B. Dy- 
gert, vice presidents; M. F. Vaughn, 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet as of August 31, 1948 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
COMM Reba s siw.r e065 08.66) 500 55 0505 PETS LATTA TSESAT OSS $ 4,849,872.44 
U. S. government obligations (at cost)............eeee. 55,000.00 
FunGe WIG TASUFAMNCS COMIPAMY 2.0 ciccccsinececBevccver 50,704.50 
Drafts and accounts receivable, less reserve $271,904.66 14,508,626.25 
Refundable federal taxes on income—estimated........ 350,634.49 
Advances on grain purchases, etc. ......cscecccssccees 2,343,137.37 


Inventories of grain, flour, cereals, feed, 


packages, sup- 


plies, ete., including adjustment of hedging opera- 


| Serr rr ic erieer ree 


Prepaid expenses 


Total current assets 
Other Assets: 


29,200,437.70 
579,045.58 


$51,937,458.33 


Investment in and advances to Canadian subsidiary not 


consolidated, at cost 


Postwar refund of Canadian excess profits tax—estimated 


$ 1,867,484.50 
54,063.76 


Miscellaneous, less reserve $13,082.87 .......ceeeessecees 820,239.15 2,741,787.41 
Property and Plant: 

wv Lee eee LE RETEU EULER AERET AE ee eee eee 1,002,157.51 

Buildings and equipment .............. $24,096,65 


Less reserve for depreciation ...... 





12,653,054.11 





Improvements in progress (estimated cost to complete 


$900,000.00) 


Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable 


Accounts payable and accrued expenses (other than taxes) 
Taxes accrued (including taxes on income) 
Dividend accrued on first preferred stock 


844,385.73 14,499,597.35 





$69,178,843.09 


$16,696,212.88 
6,450,082.23 
4,645,967.08 
24,425.50 


Reserve for Canadian exchange on net current assets of 


Canadian subsidiaries consolidated ... 


Total current liabilities 
Long-term Notes Payable: 


37,175.50 
27,853,863.19 


2% % maturing March 1, 1965 (payable $100,000 in each 
year 1950 to 1955, inclusive, $200,000 in each year 
1956 to 1964, inclusive, and balance of $2,100,000 in 
MED. 6055, Ae oss OOWS A dhEE EES OS SNb060460F00 0000004065 $ 4,500,000.00 
25% maturing March 1, 1967 (payable $75,000 in each 
year 1952 to 1957, inclusive,, $159,000 in each year 
1958 to 1966, inclusive, and balance of $1,700,000 in 
BOOED 66.00.0.6:0.0.5 5:0 6464 0006s eb Vde Beers eRebepesenens 3,500,000.00 8,000,000.00 
Reserves: 
aR ES ere ee ee ere ee es ee ree rey 785,000.00 
i EASY ET TET CRIP TEE CE etre 180,100.00 965,100.00 
Minority interest in common stock and surplus of subsidiary 6,253.60 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Capital stock— 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd.—second preferred stock 2,548.21 
International Milling Co.— 
PAP THE Tere EERETE Eee er 5,082,100.00 
PE DERUUNNOR 66 occ ki ccsocesecsesgursasesnene | seaclcua 
RR, 60.6.6 06.6 6 b0 nb 6-65.60. 60:60 6505.0 Cede aa SS 2,240,000.00 
MOR HD i die Pinas 050s 0ads- Sdnewee $26,310,044.99 
Less cost of International Milling Co. 
capital stock held in treasury—first 
preferred stock, $199,232.89, and 
common stock, $1,081,834.01 ....... 25,028,978.09 32,353,626.30 


1,281,066.90 








$69,178,843.09 


Contingent Liabilities (not provided for above)—Drafts discounted $29,756.04. 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31, 1948 


yr unt at August 31, 1947 
AC 


Consolidated net profit for the year .... 


Profit on sale of treasury stock (net) 


Deduct: 


$22,983,205.28 


0ad.6 60.00.06 0.0.68 $ 4,696,905.57 





Dividends on stock of International Milling Co.— 


First preferred stock ($4 per share) ............... 


Common stock ($4.50 per share) 


Premium on first preferred 


hount at August 31, 1948 








COO Ss does ee wees 7,979.01 4,704,884.58 
27,688,089.86 
192,779.00 
TTT Tere 1,184,103.00 
1,376,882.00 
tees about enee 1,162.87 1,378,044.87 





$26,310,044.99 


treasurer, and P. R. Murphy secre- 
tary. The company and its subsidi- 
aries have a total milling capacity 
of 96,000 sacks daily, plus 2,700 cwt. 
daily capacity for cereals and an ele- 
vator storage capacity of 28 million 
bushels. 

A detailed statement of the consoli- 
dated balance sheet appears else- 
where on this page. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS BAKERIES REMODEL 


ST. LOUIS—AI Hauser, president 
of the St. Louis Master Bakers Assn., 
reports remodeling and modernization 
of bakeries in the St. Louis area has 
hit an all-time high. Shops currently 
removing old equipment and replac- 
ing it with new number 10, while 13 
have already undergone complete 
modernization of salesrooms. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST CLUB HEARS 
TALK ON ECA HISTORY 


KANSAS CITY—The history and 
operating procedure of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration was_ re- 
lated to members and guests of the 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club of Kan- 
sas City Nov. 22 by Kenneth V. 
James, business specialist, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Seventy-one 
guests were present at the luncheon 
which was held at the Hotel Presi- 
dent. 

The club honored members whose 
birthdays fall in November or De- 
cember. Next month on Dec. 18 the 
club will entertain children from the 
Gillis Home at the annual -Christmas 
Party. Reservations and contributions 
at $5 each are now being accepted 
by Miss Ruth Ann Smith, club sec- 
retary. 
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Walter R. Scott 


25 YEARS OF SERVICE—In appre- 
ciation of a quarter of a century’s 
service as secretary of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, Walter R. Scott 
was feted by board members at a 
stag dinner at the University Club of 
Kansas City Nov. 15. A wrist watch 
was presented to the honored guest 
by W. C. Goffe, president, Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., and oldest living past 
president of the exchange. Mr. Scott 
came to Kansas City in 1920 as trans- 
portation commissioner and in 1923 
was named secretary. In 1946 he was, 
in addition, made executive vice 
president of the board. One hundred 
and forty members were present at 
the dinner. 





First Quarter 1949 Allocations 
Involved in Cabinet Squabble 


WASHINGTON — Allocation au- 
thorizations for the first quarter of 
1949 are the object of a cabinet fam- 
ily fight between the Department of 
Commerce and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Heretofore, the delay 
has been caused by the reluctance of 
Charles Sawyer, secretary of com- 
merce, to approve large export quo- 
tas. Since the USDA wants to retain 
its monopoly over grain exports, it 
appears probable that it will accept 
delay in the announcement until the 
controversy over the export monopoly 
is resolved between Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
administrator; Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, and ° the 
President. If the allocation announce- 
ment were to be issued this week 
prior to a settlement of that contro- 
versy, it might be difficult if not im- 
possible, to unravel private trade con- 
tracts on grain exports and thereby 
defeat the desire of Mr. Brannan’s 
advisors in regard to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. monopoly. 

Weekly grain and flour purchases 
by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration for the past week do not 
disclose an anticipation of the restor- 
ation of the government monopoly of 
the business which normally would 
flow in free enterprise channels. The 
low level of procurement probably 
reflects the maritime strike tie-up, 
which has throttled all ports except 
the Gulf. 

The CCC bought 4,175,602 bu. 
wheat, 1,037,500 bu. corn, and 500 bu. 
oats during the period from noon 
Nov. 12 through Nov. 19. 


The wheat purchases last week 
consisted of 1,550,000 bu. through 
Kansas City, 1,911,000 through Min- 
neapolis, 278,942 through Chicago, 
and 435,660 through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, total: wheat 160,255,194 bu., 
barley 11,216,017 bu., grain sorghums 
1,502,140 bu., rye 900,857 bu., oats 
3,340,500 bu., corn 10,313,500 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON 
TO NEW QUARTERS DEC. 3 


MINNEAPOLIS — Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, grain and stock 
brokerage firm, will move its Minne- 
apolis branch office from its present 
quarters on the ground floor of the 
Rand Tower to the ground floor of 
the Pillsbury Building, effective Dec. 
3, R. C. Mees, resident partner, has 
announced. 


The move will provide greater and 
more suitable space than the branch’s 
present location, Mr. Mees said. Of- 
fices have been maintained in Minne- 
apolis since 1916 and have been lo- 
cated in the Rand Tower since that 
building was completed in 1929, he 
said. 

Seven partners of Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis from eastern of- 
fices will be present for the opening 
of the new quarters and will attend 
a dinner at which Sam Byre, St. Paul 
office representative who has been 
with the firm 50 years, will be hon- 
ored. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLS BOOK WELL OVER 100% 


CAPACITY, AS BUYING BOOMS 


Many Segments of Baking Industry Place Liberal Con- 
tracts—Family Distributors Book Liberally—Change 
of Price Ideas Stimulates Buying Rush 


Flour business snapped out of its 
recent lethargy in a big way last 
week and mills in the Northwest and 
Southwest booked well over 100% 
of capacity. At the peak of the buy- 
ing rush, mills booked up to 200 to 
300% of daily capacity, but the busi- 
ness tapered off as the week ended. 
Action of the wheat market since the 
national election apparently has 
‘changed the previously bearish think- 
ing of a great many buyers and they 
have entered commitments for needs 
over the next 120 days. Family dis- 
tributors as well as all segments of 
the baking industry were active. Ship- 
ping directions on old orders were 
not as active as some mills would 
have liked. 


PORTUGAL AND PMA BUY; 
OTHER EXPORTS QUIET 


Portugal came in for 4,000 long 
tons of 80% extraction flour for first 
half December shipment at $4.94, 
jutes, Gulf. This leaves only India yet 
to buy against fourth quarter alloca- 
tions. First quarter, 1949, allocations 
are expected soon and the export 
trade—which is near stagnation—is 
awaiting the release of these figures. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration purchased 191,000 sacks 
of whole wheat flour, the sale being 
divided among two or three south- 
western mills. The PMA basis on this 
flour was $4.58@4.59 jutes, Gulf, for 
delivery by Dec. 20. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
BOOK LARGE VOLUME 


Southwestern mills had the best 
flour business of the crop year, with 
sales last week totaling 111% of ca- 
pacity. This compares with 85% the 
previous week and 70% a year ago. 
Most of the volume was sold early in 
the week, when strength in wheat 
was apparent, and the big end of it 
was for domestic account. Round lots, 
medium-sized lots and small carlot 
business were booked in abundance to 
chains, intermediate bakers and small 
operators in all sections of the coun- 
try. Family business also was much 
improved, with interest stimulated by 
two 10¢ sack advances in advertised 
brands. Export business was light and 
spotty. Portugal bought 4,000 long 
tons of 80% flour and the PMA 
booked 191,000 sacks of whole wheat. 
The week’s business did much toward 
filling future running time of mills, 
although there still are some wide 
gaps in schedules for the remainder 
of the calendar year. Kansas City 
mills ran at 99% of capacity last 
week. 


SPRING MILLS BOOK 
TOTAL OF 142% 


All classes of buyers from all sec- 
tions of the nation appeared in the 
market for spring wheat flour last 
week and mills ran up a total of 142% 
of capacity for the largest business 
in many, many weeks. The volume 
compared with 80% the previous week 
and 68.5% a year ago. Apparently 
convinced by wheat market action 
since the election that flour prices 
are not likely to become any more 
attractive for some time, bakers of 
all sizes broke away from their hold- 


back policy and placed orders for re- 
quirements over the next 120 days. 
Numerous 10,000- to 20,000-sack or- 
ders were included and the run of 
single and two-car lots was stepped 
up materially. Family flour distribu- 
tors joined the buying rush with 
good contracts for 60- to 90-day de- 
livery. This was the first real show 
of family flour trade this fall and it 
apparently was kicked off by two 
rises of 10¢ sack each. Directions on 
old flour orders are not as active as 
mills would like. 


EASTERN TRADE 
SHOWS INTEREST 


Buffalo trade improved, with buy- 
ers taking on sizable lots for future de- 
livery. Most bakery trade apparently 
has abandoned the bearish price ideas 
held previous to the election. Metro- 
politan New York bookings included 
a steady run of small to medium sized 
orders to jobbers and bakers. Chain 
bakeries filled their needs a week ago 
and showed no active interest. 

Boston distributors reported de- 
mand somewhat better from the 
smaller operators, apparently influ- 
enced by the firmer tone in the mar- 
ket. In the Pittsburgh area, sales for 
quick shipment comprised the gen- 
eral run of business. Jobbers and 
bakers have become more convinced 
that the future flour prices will be 
higher, but there still is no inclina- 
tion to cover long-term future flour 
requirements. Some Philadelphia buy- 
ing was stimulated by the price rise, 
but the volume was not large. Job- 
bers are keeping in close contact with 
market developments and _ indicate 
that they expect to take on sizable 
amounts on the first price break. 


CENTRAL STATES 
MILLS SELL MORE 


Chicago handlers report a_ fair 
amount of flour business the past 
week, although no real heavy buying 
was evident. Bakers, as a whole, still 
refrain from anticipating future needs 


and current business consists largely 
of one, two and three car lots. In 
addition, a few round lots, ranging 
from 3,500 sacks and up, are reported. 
Shipment is quick to 90 days. St. 
Louis mills report a number of round 
lots booked to larger bakers for ship- 
ment up to 120 days. A scattering of 
single and two-car orders for prompt 
and near-by delivery also was re- 
ported. Jobbers in that market also 
reported a more active trade. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
BETTER ON ADVANCE 


While there has been more life in 
the southeastern flour trade, business 
is not broad. Buyers continue cau- 
tious toward anything but near-by 
requirements. Bakers are taking hold 
better than the family trade. The ma- 
jority of wholesale grocers are hold- 
ing off, especially those handling non- 
nationally advertised brands. A few, 
however, have stepped in for 45- and 
60-day bookings. New Orleans busi- 
ness picked up on the price advance 
and there is an increase in the volume 
of bookings for 60- and 90-day deliv- 
ery as well as immediate and 30-day 
business. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
MILLS FILL OLD ORDERS 


Pacific Northwest mills are grind- 
ing to capacity in cleaning up gov- 
ernment flour bookings for Novem- 
ber. One mill was down, due to labor 
difficulties, but will reopen this week. 
New domestic flour bookings are still 
moderate, although some interest de- 
veloped as a result of the firmness in 
wheat since the election. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES DECREASE 


Flour production continues to show 
a decrease of 42,052 sacks from the 
preceding week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Miller, 
representing 68% of the total flour 
production in the U.S. amounting to 
3,843,271 sacks, compared with 3,- 
885,323 in the previous week and 
4,043,561 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,964,778 and three years 
ago 3,354,097. There was an increase 
of 6,397 sacks in the Northwest over 
the production of a week ago and 
34,000 in the Southwest while pro- 
duction decreased 50,000 sacks in 
Buffalo, 29,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 3,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 





Durum Granulars Demand Remains 


Mostly for Fill-ins and Nearby 


Nothing other than routine fill-in 
and quick shipment replacement buy- 
ing of granulars was reported by du- 
rum mills the past week. Macaroni 
and noodle manufacturers are very 
downhearted about the lag in export 
trade to European countries, particu- 
larly Italy, and are not interested 
in long-term commitments of granu- 
lars. Domestic demand is fairly good, 
but when spread over the increased 
operating capacity of the industry, 
it does not look so big. The army 
was reported to have purchased siz- 
able quantities of macaroni products 
the past week, mainly for export. 

Shipping directions on old granu- 
lars orders continued fair to good 
and mills ran at a good pace in filling 
these contracts. This kept them in 
the durum wheat market in steady 
fashion and the premium for choice 
milling durum held steady at 22¢ over 


Minneapolis December. The base fu- 
ture, however, advanced about 7¢ bu. 
during the week, which forced granu- 
lars up about 15¢ sack, to $5.75@5.80 
sack, bulk Minneapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 20, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.53% @2.55% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 7% @2.51% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.43% @2.49% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.39% @2.46% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.374% @2.45% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 

Wkly. 

No. ca- 
mills pacity 
11 246,000 
270,000 
255,600 


Wkly. %o 
pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 
232,592 95 
251,827 93 
249,376 98 


Nov. 14-20 .. 
Prev. week .. 13 
Year ago .... 12 
Crop year 
production 
3,973,812 
4,618,560 


July 1-Nov. 
July 1-Nov. 


20, 1948 . 
22, 1947 


November 23, 1948 


STRONG MILLFEED 
DEMAND UPS PRICES 


—~<>— 
Gains in Wheat Feeds and Protein 
Meals Force Formula Feed 
Price Lists Higher 


Formula feed price lists in the 
Northwest have been forced up an- 
other $3@4 ton the past week as a 
result of continued strength in pro- 
tein meals and further ‘firmness in 
wheat millfeeds. 

Bran and standard midds are up 
$2.50@3 ton, reflecting a good de- 
mand from eastern jobbers and mix- 
ers. The heavier wheat feeds, how- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 234.4 as of 
Nov. 16, up 6 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
201.3, off 2 points. 











ever, are dull and easier, with most 
of the wide premium over bran hav- 
ing been erased in the past few 
weeks. 

Although most mills report some 
betterment in-demand, largely in 
dairy supplements, the volume of ‘o- 
tal trade in formula feeds still is well 
below what mills would like to see at 
this season of the year. A spell of 
snowy weather extending from the 
Texas panhandle northeastward to 
the Great Lakes region created some 
buying interest in feeds. Relatively 
mild temperatures which accom- 
panied the storm, however, lessened 
the apprehension of feeders and 
farmers about being sealed in for the 
winter as yet. 

The pickup in dairy rations, plus 
the moderate but steady run of poul- 
try, turkey and hog feed orders, im- 
proved the backlog order picture of a 
few mixers. Some of them could 
plan operating schedules as much as 
three days ahead, instead of about 
two days a week ago. Rapidly de- 
creasing turkey numbers as holiday 
dressings went forward in full force 
lessened the need for turkey feeds 
materially. 

Egg mashes, or supplements which 
could be combined with home grown 
grains, were moving in fairly good 
volume, but there still is no evidence 
of forward buying. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 57,886 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 57,873 tons 
in the week previous and 61,679 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,2':0,- 
544 tons as compared with 1,256,''20 
tons in the corresponding perioc 4 
year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DU PONT PAYS $3.75 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 0. 
has declared a year-end dividend of 
$3.75 a share, bringing total py- 
ments to stockholders this year to 
$9.75 a share. This is the largest per 
share distribution made by the com- 
pany since 1928, when $17.50 a share 
was declared on the old stock which 
was split 3% shares for one. 

Du Pont reported net of $3.24 a 
share in the September quarter. In 
the final quarter earnings are expect- 
ed to be in the neighborhood of $4 25 
a share. 
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Wheat Rise Sinee Election 
Boosted to l3e Bua. 


Prices Continue on Uptrend as Growers Hold Tight— 
Advance Kicks Off Sizable Volume of Flour Buying 


The advance in wheat prices which 
set in after election day continued 
with hardly a break last week and 
the additional gains of 2% @6%¢ ex- 
tended the rise since the movement 
started to about 13¢ bu. Reasons for 
the steady strength were difficult to 
find. Statistically, the situation is 
more bearish than bullish, with over- 
all supplies considered easily ample 
for all domestic and foreign needs. 
Politically, however, the situation 
seems to be bullish, with growers 
holding back supplies to take advan- 
tage of campaign promises to keep 
the farm income at high levels. Such 
holding creates an artificial scarcity 
in the midst of plenty and the price 
effect is bullish. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Nov. 22 were: Chi- 
cago,_December $2.41@2.41%, May 
$2.3075 @2.31, July $2.1454, Septem- 
ber $2.13; Minneapolis —- December 
$2.34°%, May $2.25%, July $2.18%; 
Kansas City — December $2.29@ 
2.291, May $2.21, July $2.05%. 


Press for 90% Supports 


Each day brings more talk of mak- 
ing the 90% of parity price sup- 
ports permanent and this subject 
seems certain to get early consider- 
ation by the new Congress. Despite 
comments by Senator Aiken, author 
of the long range farm program 
passed by the last Congress, that 
exorbitant price support levels would 
only lead to production of over- 
whelming surpluses, certain farm ele- 
ments, aided by Charles Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, continue 
to press for the high levels. Expe- 
riences of the old Farm Board of try- 
ing to hold prices above levels dic- 
tated by supply and demand appar- 
ently are being forgotten by some 
people. 


Flour Trade Improves 

The creeping advance in prices of 
recent weeks finally shook flour buy- 
ers out of their bearish price attitude 
and brought them into the market in 
a big way. At the same time, the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration bought a round lot of whole 
wheat flour. This stepped up the de- 
mand for cash wheat in a market 
lightly supplied with offerings. Grow- 
ers are not redeeming loan wheat 
despite the fact open market levels 
now are well above the loan level 
plus accrued charges. Some market 
observers point out that farmers nev- 
er sell on a rising market and that 
it may take a substantial setback to 
bring out some of the loan wheat. 
A heavy blizzard over parts of the 
winter wheat belt dropped very wel- 
come snow for the newly seeded crop. 


Prices at Season’s High 

While cash premiums held firm, the 
December future made the most sub- 
Stantial advance of the crop year 
last week at Kansas City and cash 
wheat was selling at new highs for 
the year. Opening at $2.22% a week 
ago, December attained a maximum 
of $2.29% and closed at $2.29% on 
Nov. 22. Removal of hedges against 
liberal flour sales and a failure by 
Producers to liquidate in spite of the 
higher price were causes for the in- 
crease. Meanwhile the demand for 
cash wheat was good and ordinary 
No. 1 dark hard premiums stood at 
4@4%¢ over, 12% protein at 4@5%¢ 
over and 13% protein at 5@7%%¢ over 








throughout the week. Resulting cash 
values were up 5% @6¢ bu. Receipts 
held to a fairly good pace, ranging 
from 106 to 269 cars, and although 
there were some shipping difficulties, 
due to the southwestern blizzard, the 
delays had little effect on the mar- 
ket. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 20, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.29% @2.41% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.28% @2.40% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.27% @2.39% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.26 @2.38% 
Be, BOG ccvecsscvvscccsces Se eeDes 
a 2. Meeeeererreenerrieme oe 
eS” Peer ree eee 2.31% @2.40% 
rs: © RS hi ches cacsscess. ee eee 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Nov. 
22 at $2.53@2.54 delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with no premiums for 
protein. The light offerings were in 
fair demand. 


Springs Higher than Week Ago 

Although there was some decline 
on high protein types toward close 
of the week, cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis generally followed the advance 
in the futures, and cash prices were 
up 5¢ to 6¢ for the week. Offerings 
were very light, with arrivals at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth running only a 
little over 1,000 cars at each market. 
Mill demand was not aggressive at 
existing premiums, but with offer- 
ings light and flour demand broader, 
the moderate supplies were well tak- 
en from day to day. At the close 
ordinary 1 dark northern spring trad- 
ed at 6¢ to 11¢ over December. This 
brought the trading range on ordi- 
nary 1 dark northern spring at $2.36% 
to $2.41% or well over the loan figure 
of $2.25. Despite current premium 
over loan basis very little wheat was 
dislodged either at country or ter- 
minal points. Twelve percent protein 
was quoted 8¢ to 13¢ over December; 
13% protein 10¢ to 15¢ over; 14% 
protein 13¢ to 17¢ over; 15% protein 
18¢ to 21¢ over, and 16% protein 39¢ 
to 41 over December. 

To-arrive interest lessened as close 
of navigation neared. Seven cents 
over Minneapolis December was bid, 
however, for No. 1 dark northern 
spring up to 12% protein for arrival 
in Duluth by Nov. 25, 1¢ premium 
for each %% protein higher. For 
shipment to Minneapolis the Decem- 
ber figure was bid for No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat up to 12% pro- 
tein, 1¢ premium for each %% pro- 
tein higher. 

Cash durum market was irregular. 
A rather good demand continued for 
top milling quality, and premiums of 
21¢ to 22¢ over December were main- 
tained for choice to fancy milling 
lots. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Nov. 20: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 





2 RD GF IWGP GS Wikis iv vctcscs $2.39% @2.44% 
12.00% Protein 2.46% 
13.00% Protein 2.48% 
14.00% Protein 2.49% 
15.00% Protein 2.54% 
16.00% Protein 2.74% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
a.) eer erey rrr rT Ter rerer 1@ 3¢ 
ae PPP rey re eee 2@ 8¢ 
Bis 6 TRG ~ nc ccc awesecacrswevecns 4@12¢ 
ae er see ee ee ee 7@19¢ 
Pacific Prices Higher 
Pacific Northwest: wheat prices 


were up several cents with ordinary 
export whites bid at $2.25% bu. at 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Nov. 14-20, *Previous 


Nov. 16-22, Nov. 17-23, Nov. 18-24, 





1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
TTT TT TTT TT 856,577 850,180 963,156 1,038,629 820,487 
PED. 6-606 6b Cie b6.0 60680 cee 1,544,522 1,511,010 1,492,747 1,405,752 1,182,836 
POE bb 6 bb gba 565656600 d5 5468S 497,541 547,901 630,380 578,145 493,929 
Central and Southeast ......... 593,131 622,123 682,475 599,342 541,608 
North Pacific Const ....cccesces 351,500 354,109 374,803 342,910 315,237 
_.  werrererrr teeer rie eee 3,843,271 3,885,323 4,043,561 3,964,778 3,354,097 

Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 


*Revised. 


c————Percentage of capacity operated ~ 
Nov. 14-20, Previous Nov. 16-22, Nov. 17-23, Nov. 18-24, Nov. 20, 
1948 


1948 week 1947 





Northwest 82 81 92 
Southwest . » 95 93 96 
MPURERIO. 0.0.06 0.0 088 82 91 105 
Central and Ss. E. 76 80 79 
No. Pacific Coast 90 91 103 
TOCA .cscie 87 88 94 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 14-20 ..... 408,720 404,328 99 
Previous week .. 408,720 377,886 92 
BOOP GRE cis cece 372,720 343,357 92 
Two years ago .. 364,320 334,936 92 
WEVO+FORE GVOTABO cc ccciccsocccce 83 
BOR FOES AVOTARS 6.ccccscvossvcsese 79 
Wichita 
Nov. 14-20 ..... 118,800 105,321 89 
Previous week .. 118,800 108,150 91 
BOOP GRO cegesias 118,800 100,853 85 
Two years ago .. 112,800 106,884 95 
WEVOPORE BVETERS 6c cccvscscsscees 82 
UFO GVOCGRS 666666000 KTS 73 
Salina 
Nov. 14-20 ..... 100,200 99,883 100 
Previous week .. 100,200 94,024 94 
ZORP BHO cvvcses 100,200 100,892 101 
Two years ago .. 84,600 75,026 89 
WEvVG-FORE GVETABS 2c scecccvescvcce 89 
TORM*FORE BVOTABS 2 occsccvcsccscves 85 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Nov. 14-20 ..... 1,001,400 934,990 93 
Previous week ..1,001,400 930,950 93 
WOSP OBO .sccvee 959,280 947,645 99 
Two years ago .. 894,660 888,906 99 
Five-year Average .....ccseccccees 88 
TON+FORF GVETEGS ccrcccccceccvecic 80 
BUFFALO 
Nov. 14-20 ..... 604,200 497,541 82 
Previous week .. 604,200 *547,901 91 
WOOF BBO ..cccce 601,200 630,380 105 
Two years ago .. 601,200 578,145 96 
Py es eee eee ee 84 
WOR-FORS GVGRERS 2 0c cc cievrveecese 78 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, 


Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Nov. 14-20 ..... 780,964 593,131 76 
Previous week .. 780,964 *622,123 80 
Year ago ....... 739,566 580,475 79 
Two years ago .. 785,646 599,342 76 
PUve*FORF BSVGTERS céccccecvccsvecs 70 
BOR FORE BVOTEGS 6c ccrccccissivece 67 


*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 








July 1 to—, 
Nov. 22, 
1946 1945 1947 
01 82 15,668,106 19,980,883 
97 87 31,632,246 32,010,522 
96 82 11,384,994 11,178,909 
76 68 11,995,045 11,967,011 
91 88 7,013,384 7,268,837 
93 82 77,693,775 82,406,162 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 14-20 ..... 378,960 299,114 79 
Previous week .. 378,960 *307,493 81 
BOOP GRO: vesasce 378,360 367,811 97 
Two years ago .. 360,360 373,334 104 
WACO" PORE GEVEPERS oiviccccciicoccvees 81 
ye ee ee 66 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Nov. 14-20 ..... 666,600 557,463 84 
Previous week .. 666,600 *542,687 81 
TOF BBG éb.csias 666,600 595,345 89 
Two years ago .. 667,800 665,295 100 
i ae |) 74 
TOM-FORE GVOTEMS ccc ccccciccsidecs 65 

*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 14-20 - 243,000 239,014 98 
Previous week .. 243,000 *244,629 101 
Beer BO: siaease 223,320 261,303 117 
Two years ago .. 243,720 203,719 84 
Weve-VORE GVOTERS cicrccescescsscs 83 
SUMED GVGGEES 6 ic cies ciacveveds 73 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 14-20 ..... 146,400 112,486 77 
Previous week .. 146,400 109,480 75 
ee ee 65 ea eas 140,010 113,500 81 
Two years ago .. 134,200 139,191 104 
PEVOTGRT BVGTERS © ccscccrccseccssns 84 
SURFERS DVOTERS 26k ivcccicvesasecs 78 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, 


in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


Iowa, North Dakota and 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c— Southwest*——, -——Northwest*’— 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 





production to date 
Nov. 14-20 ..... 31,277 654,085 16,745 
Previous week 30,598 16,602 
2 weeks ago 94 18,038 
BOOT ccccccccecs 2 654,004 18,944 
DOE surtnsaeces 28,466 534,625 20,508 
1945 ,952 546,676 16,615 
1944 21 499,362 15,492 
5-yr. average ,329 577,750 17,661 3, 
*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. +All mills. 





7--—Buffalot-—~. -Combined*t*— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 





313,180 9,864 233,279 57,886 1,200,544 
10,673 57,873 
11,238 60,216 
12,507 217,131 61,679 1,256,920 
10,538 198,067 59,512 1,048,474 
10,002 912 50,569 1,143,876 
10,559 209,469 48,772 1,040,219 
10,694 216,772 f t 07 








the end of the week. The trend fol- 
lowed eastern markets, with some in- 
dependent strength shown locally as 
a result of an agreement whereby 
army wheat ships would be loaded 
on the Columbia River. This will 
step up the export program of the 
government. Farmers still are hold- 
ing back on their offerings and higher 
prices were bid to secure even small 
amounts. For the four reporting days 


the CCC purchased only 322,890 bu., 
indicating the tightness even with 
the higher prices. Mills were bidding 
for wheat, but feed manufacturers 
were not greatly interested, having 
plenty of corn and barley at much 
lower prices. Crop conditions are 
good. Rain or snow covered Inland 
Empire points, but seeding has been 
completed in virtually all sections, 
with heavy plantings of winter wheat. 
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Effect of Potato Support Drop Studied 





BRANNAN CUTS 1949 POTATO 
SUPPORT TO 60% OF PARITY 


Secretary Declares Decision Sets No Precedent; Wheat 
Level Cannot Be Changed Under Aiken-Hope 
Law, But 5% Corn Adjustment Possible 


WASHINGTON—The first break in 
the 90% price support level for farm 
commodities came this week when 
the administration lowered the price 
support level for Irish potatoes of 
the 1949 crop. 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, who spearheaded the 
farm campaign drive of the admin- 
istration under the banner that the 
Republican party was prepared to 
jettison the price support program, 
announced “reluctantly” that he had 
reduced the 1949 potato price support 
program to 60% of parity. This was 
the maximum reduction which was 
available at his discretion. 

In this decision the Secretary had 
the passive support of the old line 
commercial potato producing inter- 
ests which recently had debated the 
problem in an industry conterence 
here and agreed that from the long 
range viewpoint a 60% price sup- 
port level was preferable to the gen- 
erously incentive level of 90% of 
parity which was making the potato 
industry the focal point of general 
criticism. 

USDA also recommended a sub- 
stantial cut in potato acreage for 
1949, placing the goal at 1,938,000 
acres, or about 200,000 acres less than 
the 1948 planted acreage. 


Applies Only to Potatoes 


The question immediately arises: 
Can this formal action be taken as a 
precedent? 

First, consider the statement of Mr. 
Brannan. He said in revealing the 
decision to reduce the potato price 
support program radically, “I have 
been extremely reluctant to approve 
the lowering of the support price for 
potatoes to 60% of parity. I want it 
clearly understood that this figure 
applies only to potatoes and that it 
cannot be regarded as a precedent 
or as the attitude of this department 
in establishing the general level of 
price supports under our new legis- 
lation. 

“Controlling excess production by 
dropping price supports sharply is 
not a desirable way to get adjust- 
ments, no matter how desirable the 
adjustments may be. However, Con- 
gress has given the Department of 
Agriculture no other effective mech- 
anism in spite of the fact that its 
attention has repeatedly been called 
to the abnormal situation in potato 
production.” 

Mr. Brannan declares this action in 
potatoes is no precedent in regard 
to other farm commodities under the 
Aiken-Hope Bill passed by the 80th 
Congress. He has criticized the 80th 
Congress for failing to provide other 
methods of controlling excess pota- 
to production. 

However, in examining the testi- 
mony of Clinton P. Anderson, former 
secretary of agriculture, in his ap- 
pearance before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee in connection with 
the Aiken Bill, the former secretary 


said, ‘‘A flexible system based on the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
and the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 seems to me 
far superior to any rigid adherence to 
any fixed level.” He suggested no 
alternative method. 

Mr. Anderson went on further: 
“The sliding scale of price support 
levels provided in the (Aiken) bill, 
though having some desirable aspects, 
still does not meet the real needs 
of operating flexibility. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. should be direct- 
ed to support prices at not less than 
the schedule provided in the Aiken 
Bill with the further proviso that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should be 
permitted to set support prices for 
the basic commodities at a level up 
to 90% of parity.” 

In this connection, under question- 
ing by members*of the committee, 
Mr. Anderson asserted that he re- 
ferred primarily to the basic com- 
modities, including wool. 

There is no reason to believe that 
the Anderson testimony at the time 
of these hearings and the present 
should reflect any change in admin- 
istration policy in regard to price 
supports. 


Can’t Change Wheat Level 

Under the Aiken-Hope law as 
passed the Secretary of Agriculture 
cannot change the present 90% price 
support level for the 1949 crop of 
wheat. However, it is understood 
that adjustments can be made in re- 
gard to price support level for corn 
but not to exceed a 5% reduction of 
the price support percentage in any 
one year for cooperators in acreage 
goals announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture prior to the 
planting of the crop. In short, USDA 
can, under the present law, announce 
acreage goals for corn for the 1949 
crop, and cooperators in a formal 
government program would be en- 
titled to the price support level which 
cannot be reduced below 5% of the 
price support level now in effect. 

Mr. Brannan, while declaring that 
the potato price support level for 
1949 is not to be regarded as a prece- 
dent, goes on to say that he therefore 
intends “to ask Congress to provide 
legislation by means of which produc- 
tion adjustment may be encouraged 
and accomplished rather than simply 
allow for dropping price support 
from under a specific crop.” 

By reading between the lines of the 
Brannan statement and after conver- 
sations with members of the potato 
industry and government officials it 
may be concluded what Mr. Brannan 
proposes is a control power over farm 
producers who may decline to partici- 
pate in an acreage program. 

It is expected that the Brannan 
ideas may contemplate the licensing 
of farmers who accept the policy of 
government insurance of a fixed level 
of price support. 

The Aiken Bill leads in the same 





direction, providing that where farm 
producers refuse to approve by a 
two-thirds vote in an area marketing 
quota for a commodity, the price 
support level will be 50% of parity 
as of the beginning of the marketing 
year. It is presumed from the Bran- 
nan statement that USDA will ask 
the new Congress to amend the Ai- 
ken-Hope Bill to give the USDA im- 
mediate authority to impose direct 
penalties on farm producers who re- 
fuse to agree to decisions taken at 
the administrative level of USDA. 

In announcing the reduction in the 
price support level of potatoes of 
the 1949 crop, Mr. Brannan also 
stated: ‘Moreover, in my opinion, 
this is not the time to be talking 
about reducing the price of farm 
products without relating this dis- 
cussion to many factors which go into 
farm production. In fact, at this very 
time the cost of things which farm- 
ers must buy to carry on their pro- 
duction are higher than they were 
a year ago, notwithstanding the fact 
that the prices they receive for their 
products are generally lower. 

“If there had been any mechanism 
to attain the sharp adjustment in 
potato production which is long over- 
due, I most certainly would have 
used it.” 

The profits which the Secretary 
boasted that Commodity Credit Corp. 
had made during its 15 years of op- 
eration will have been wiped out by 
its venture in the 1948 potato price 
support program, according to his 
own statement. 

It is estimated that about $100 
million has been paid out in potato 
price supports so far this year. 


Not Believed a Guide 


Observers here doubt that the po- 
tato price support program can be 
used as a guide to future USDA 
policy. First, Secretary Brannan is 
seen as a candidate for the Senate 
in Colorado in 1950. Second, the po- 
tato program was notorious in its 
prodigality to the point where even 
the producers were worrted about it. 
Third, in regard to the basic grain 
crops there probably will be a differ- 
ent approach geared to the export 
situation. If the administration com- 
pels the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization to accept a policy of na- 


BIN DAMAGED WHEAT CITED 
BY CROP EXPERT 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Of 3,501 
cars of hard red winter wheat in- 
spected at Kansas City during Octo- 
ber, 1,282 cars, or 36.6%, graded 
down largely because of bin damage, 
according to C. E. Skiver, director of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. Mr. Skiver says that 16.2% of 
the total graded sample grade. 

“This is a serious state of affairs,” 
Mr. Skiver says. “Continuous warn- 
ings have failed to arouse the public 
about the danger of grain in storage. 
It looks like people will have to 
learn the hard way.” 





tion-to-nation trading on basic crops, 
CCC may be established as the chief 
export vehicle. This agency could, 
through its broad powers, absorb 
losses in exports arising between dif- 
ference in world prices and the high- 
er domestically price supported level. 

This problem, while imminent, may 
not arise before the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration goes before 
the new Congress for an appropria- 
tion for the next year. ECA has 
been under producer pressure to lift 
unmarketable surpluses. So far it has 
not been willing to use coercive pow- 
ers over the western European na- 
tions. Now, however, its officials see 
that a showdown cannot be avoided 
and at the same time USDA feels 
pressure to maintain outlets for ag- 
ricultural surpluses which it can 
only support through the lavish use 
of its capital funds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARNOLD KADUE WITH GMI 
FARM SERVICE DIVISION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Arnold Kadue 
has been named manager of _pur- 
chases for the General Mills, Inc, 
farm service division, it has been an- 
nounced by Frank Miller, division 
president. Before joining General 
Mills, Mr. Kadue was purchasing and 
factory manager for a faucet and 
plumbing goods manufacturer in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. With General Mills, he 
will develop liaison between the farm 
service division and long-term quality 
suppliers of merchandise. 





USDA Gets Promise of More Stee! 
for Building Temporary Grain Bins 


WASHINGTON—The steel indus- 
try advisory committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce has agreed 
to underwrite sufficient additional 
sheet steel for grain storage bin con- 
struction to insure 50,000 tons for 
1949 production of temporary grain 
bins. The action followed a plea made 
to the committee by A. J. Loveland; 
under secretary of agriculture. 

It was decided by the steel advis- 
ory committee to assemble a group 
from the bin manufacturers to de- 
termine exactly how much galvanized 
or black plate is now being received 
by that segment of the industry. The 
steel industry advisory committee 
agreed to provide such additional ma- 
terial as may be necessary to meet 
the requirements estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is understood that the additional 


sheet to be provided probably wil! be 
black plate, since the galvanized sheet 
situation is extremely tight and any 
substantial additional allocations of 
the magnitude asked for by Mr. Love- 
land would completely disrupt the 
sheet steel market, officials in the 
Department of Commerce said. 

The steel industry advisory com- 
mittee believes that, for most pul- 
poses in the grain storage areas, 
black plate can be painted and used 
satisfactorily as a substitute for gal- 
vanized sheet. 

The grain bin manufacturers group 
probably will meet here during the 
second week of December and the 
group’s report will be considered by 
the steel industry central committee. 
Final decision on the allocation of 
sheet for grain storage bins is un 
likely before the first of next yeal- | 
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Feedstuffs: 


€_ Complete, up-to-the-minute news 
coverage of the entire field facilitated by 
an interoffice teletype system. 


€ Market facts by special correspond- 
ents and staff members all over the U. 
S. including authoritative trade news 
interpretation from its Washington cor- 
respondent. 


€ More than 250 individual market 


quotations on feeds in each issue. 


« Outstanding features devoted to feed 
dealers’ and manufacturers’ business 
operations—animal nutrition—feed store 
operations—bookkeeping—new sales 
techniques— merchandising methods— 
store displays—tested selling ideas. 
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The Business Paper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 
e THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


e THE AMERICAN BAKER 
¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 
e FEEDSTUFFS 


ROUTE YOUR ADVERTISING 


\s You Route 
our Salesmen 


Feedstuffs—the only weekly newspaper for the feed manu- 
facturer, jobber, broker and dealer — gives its readers vital 
information about the products they use, buy and sell. In addi- 
tion to its paid circulation — largest in the field — selective 
controlled trade coverage provides concentration in the territory 
you want to reach. Complementing the coverage regularly pro- 
vided by paid subscriptions, additional mailings are made on a 
weekly rotation schedule blanketing each of the four geographic 
divisions of the United States: Northeast, Southeast, Southwest 
and Northwest. 


You can route your advertising to reach one or more of these 
specific geographic distributions. This plan of selective con- 
trolled trade coverage is fully explained in an analysis of circu- 
lation showing the distribution in each classification of the feed 
industry, by states and geographic sections. A folder describing 
this coverage, “Occupational Breakdown According to Sectional 
Distribution,” is available by writing to Feedstuffs. 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


November 23, 1948 











118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
614 BOARD OF TRADE 166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 23 BEAVER ST. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
007 LUMSDEN BLDG. 52 MARK LANE 
TORONTO 2, CANADA LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND 
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FMA Officials 
Elected; 5 Month 
Net $535,419 


KANSAS CITY—All directors and 
officers of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, were reelected at 
the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the company in Kansas City Nov. 17. 

Henry H. Cate, president, reported 
to the stockholders that earnings of 
the company after taxes for the five 
months’ period ending Oct. 31 
amounted to $535,419 on a sales vol- 
ume of $47,768,879. 

A dividend of 30¢ a share on the 
common stock of the company was 
declared to be paid Jan. 15 to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 5. 

Directors reelected are Henry H. 
Cate, president of the company; 
Rushton L. Ardrey, vice president of 
the Republic National Bank of Dal- 
las; Percy A. Brown, president of 
Percy A. Brown & Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; John D. Baker, Jr., partner, A. 
M. Kidder & Co., New York; Jake L. 
Hamon, partner, Cox & Hamon, Dal- 
las: Milton W. McGreevy, partner, 
Harris, Upham & Co., Kansas City; 
Edgar Shook, partner, Sebree, Shook, 
Hardy & Hunter, Kansas City. 

At the directors’ meeting the pres- 
ent officers of the company were re- 
elected as follows: Henry H. Cate, 
president; L. C. Chase, W. R. Duerr, 
Loren W. Johnson, R. H. Montgom- 
ery, T. A. O’Sullivan and W. H. 
Thompson, vice presidents; O. J. 
Spaulding, secretary-treasurer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALVA TERMINAL ADDITION 
OF 500,000 BU. PLANNED 


KANSAS CITY—Directors of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
at a recent meeting authorized the 
construction of additional storage at 
the Alva Public Terminal Elevator, 
Alva, Okla., one of the milling com- 
pany properties. 

The increase in capacity of the ele- 
vator will amount to 500,000 bu. and 
work will start in the near future so 
that the addition will be completed 
in time for the 1949 grain harvest. 
The increase will bring the total ca- 
pacity of the Alva elevator to 2 mil- 
lion bushels. 

The Alva addition will enlarge the 
total grain storage facilities of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., to 13 million 
bu. The company’s total daily flour 
milling capacity is now 34,000 cwt. 
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Colombia Expected 
to Remain Important 
Market for U.S. 


PHILADELPHIA—While Colombia 
dollar reserves have dropped from 
the wartime peak, continued high 
prices for coffee should enable Co- 
lombia to hold its present dollar re- 
serves and remain an important US. 
market, Joseph A. Silberstein, Ameri- 
can commercial attache from the em- 
bassy at Bogota, said in Philadelphia 
recently in addressing a business 
meeting. 

Colombia was able to accumulate a 
dollar reserve of approximately $200 
million during the war years. Exports 
from the U.S. since have caused this 
to dwindle rapidly, and its problems 
are now complicated by serious infla- 
tion. The cost of living has increased 
almost three times in the past 10 
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years. However, the price of coffee 
has continued favorable and the ex- 
port of it should enable Colombia to 
hold its dollar reserve. 

All imports into Colombia are sub- 
ject to license and import licenses 
are granted to those who have re- 
ceived exchange quotas. Imports are 
divided into three categories and im- 
porters are allowed quotas: based on 
previous volume of imports and essen- 
tially of the goods imported. It is ex- 
pected that 90% of all exchange for 
imports will be allotted to articles 
classified in the first category which 
in general, cover essential foodstuffs, 
essential construction materials, ma- 
chinery of all kinds, transportation 
equipment, technical and scientific 


equipment and repair parts, specified 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, raw ma- 
terials necessary to industry and ag- 
riculture and specified articles of 
popular consumption. 

The dollar quotas in U.S. dollars 
cover imports from all the world, ex- 
cept for Belgian goods, for which 
special arrangements exist. While 
free-market dollars or so-called ex- 
change certificates are being used to 
supplement official import dollar- 
quotas, regular importers are per- 
mitted to draw import licenses pay- 
able through these exchange certifi- 
cates only to a total of 5% per quar- 
ter of their basic exchange quotas or 
20% for the 12-month period. This 
type of import license is only being 
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issued to bring in goods classified in 
Category 1 and Category 2. The use 
of exchange certificates is expensive 
since exchange taxes must be paid 
over and above the market premium 
which the importer may pay in pur- 
chasing the exchange certificates in 
the free market, Mr. Silberstein said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CO-OP PLANS ELEVATOR 


NAVARRE, KANSAS — The Na- 
varre (Kansas) Farmers Cooperative 
disclosed plans this month to erect 
a 150,000-bu. elevator in Navarre. 
The storage will be of concrete and 
steel construction and will be com- 
pleted in time for the 1949 wheat 
harvest. 
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NO STAR IS TOO HIGH... 
IF YOU KEEP ON REACHING 


Since 1885, Percy Kent has consistently striven toward 
one high goal . . . supplying the milling industry with 


the highest quality container that can possibly be made. 


The result has been an unequalled record of new 
achievements .. . perfected wash-out inks .. . Ken-Print Bags 


... the P/K apron bag... and many other innovations. 


For at Percy Kent, reaching for that highest star of quality 


is a constant, every-day practice. 


xt Newest star in the P/K line is the P/K Apron Bag. 


You just rip the seams— it's a ready-made apron! 


Kansas City 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Buffalo 


New York 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





...Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgle Chicago, Ill. 











Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 
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Paul S. Willis Named to 16th 


Term as Grocery Group Head 


NEW YORK—Keyed to the theme 
of food as “The Lifeline of America 
. for Peace . . for Plenty,” 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., met at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria Nov. 15-17, to discuss market- 
ing and economic problems and to 
observe the 40th anniversary of its 
organization. 

Paul S. Willis, president of GMA, 
made the opening address of the pro- 
gram, which was planned by a com- 
mittee under M. Lee Marshall, chair- 
man of the board, Continental Bak- 
ing Co. 

A. C. Nielsen, president, A. C. 
Nielsen, Chicago, discussing trends 
and prospects in food marketing, said 
that major advertised brands which 
his organization had audited estab- 
lished an all time high in 1948 for 
high velocity turnover and have main- 
tained in 1948 the record set in 1947 
when they showed a competitive gain 
of 16%. Highly advertised brands 
which were forced out of business 
by wartime shortages have regained 
prewar popularity, he stated. He cited 
the outstanding change in food buy- 
ing habits as a trend to labor saving 
in meal preparation. 

Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard Uni- 
versity, analyzed the business outlook 
before election and then said that its 
unexpected result introduces three 
changes. First, the fourth round of 
wage increases which will be pushed 
more vigorously, second, government 
expenditures will be large, third, 
taxes will be higher, and fourth, will 
fall more largely upon business. 


Pricing Policies Discussed 


Walter Simon, general counsel, 
trade policies committee, U.S. Senate, 
discussed basing point delivered price 
decisions and cases. He said that 
Congress must not only determine 
what pricing practice will best pro- 
mote our free enterprise competitive 
system, but must put the law into 
such language that business men may 
understand what it requires. 

Other speakers included H. V. Mc- 
Namara, president of National Tea 
Co., and Morris Sayre, president, 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Heloise Parker Broeg was one of 
three women honored with an en- 
graved silver replica of the famous 
London Bowl, for her outstanding 
work in interpreting the facts of the 


U.S. food supply to American women. 
Helen Robertson, Cleveland, and 
Mavis M. Gibbs, Richmond, were the 
other two. 

Dr. George R. Cowgill, professor 
of nutrition, Yale University, received 
the 14th annual GMA Scientific 
Award, for his contributions to the 
science of nutrition, particularly for 
his research on the functional role of 
vitamin B:, his success as a teacher 
of young biochemists and his editorial 
work for the Journal of Nutrition. 


President Reelected 


Paul S. Willis was reelected to 
serve his 16th term as _ president. 
Mark Upson, general manager for 
Procter & Gamble, was elected first 
vice president; W. H. Vanderploeg, 
president, Kellogg Co., second vice 
president, and Walter R. Barry, vice 
president, General Mills, Inc., third 
vice president. 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Co., was 
also elected chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee and Talbot O. Free- 
man, vice president, Pepsi-Cola Co., 
secretary. 

Among the newly elected directors 
are Austin S. Igleheart, president, 
General Foods Corp.; Joel Mitchell, 
president, Standard Brands, Inc.; A. 
Q. Peterson, president, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co.; Leonard Blum- 
enschine, president, Best Foods, Inc., 
and John N. Curlett, vice president 
McCormick & Co. 





GET RID OF RATS 


If you are troubled with rats or cock- 

roaches and would like to be rid of 

them without the worry that the use 

of poison involves, write for our ma- 

terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 
Rodent Control Co. 








220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











MINNEAPOLIS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @® MINNESOTA 











fully aged — ready to use 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 











Milled by 


Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 


M. D. King Milling Co. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


G ra Jif 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
thern Regional Office 





THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Sou 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 


- 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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More Corn, Oilseed 


Meal Allocations 
Approved by USDA 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental export allocations and 
cancellations approved during the 
week ended Nov. 12 were announced 
Nov. 17 by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

1. 9,500 long tons of corn sub-allo- 
cated from the October-December al- 
location to “unspecified” to the De- 
partment of the Army for shipment 
to Japan and Korea from PMA stocks. 

2. 1,500 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
of flour sub-allocated to Belgian Con- 
go from the October-December allo- 
cation to “unspecified”—commercial 


procurement. 

3. 130,000 Ib. lard allocated to the 
Dominican Republic — commercial 
procurement. 


4. 13,000 long tons oilseed cake and 
meal allocated to Austria from sup- 
plies made available by cancellation 
of 15,000 long tons previously allo- 
cated to Bizone, Germany—commer- 
cial procurement. 

5. 1,000 long tons hybrid seed corn 
allocated to Switzerland—commercial 
procurement. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCKPILING OF GRAIN 
URGED BY J. G. PATTON 


WILLMAR, MINN.—James G. Pat- 
ton, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union, said recently a billion 
bushels of wheat and corn should be 
put aside by the government as a 
safeguard in case of another war. 

Mr. Patton told the annual conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Farmers Union 
that the two grains should be stored 
in a manner similar to present gov- 
ernment stockpiling of vital _ re- 
sources including rubber, metal and 
petroleum products. “The grain 
should be paid for out of war depart- 
ment funds rather than agriculture 
department funds,” he said. 

Mr. Patton urged that the govern- 
ment start the purchases immedi- 
ately, storing the grain on farms and 
in grain elevators. He said the pur- 
chase program should be established 
in “such a way that it would not act 
as an influence on the present mar- 
ket.” 











BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OIT EXTENDS WEST COAST 
LICENSES, DUE TO STRIKE 


WASHINGTON —In view of the 
continued longshoremen’s strike on 
the Pacific Coast, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, announces that the valid- 
ity period of all export licenses which 
expire during the period Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1948, are automatically ex- 
tended to Dec. 2, 1948, provided ex- 
portations thereunder would ordinari- 
ly have been made by water from any 
West Coast port of the U.S. 

This extension provision is applic- 
able to any West Coast port, whether 
or not such port is directly affected 
by the longshoremen’s strike. 
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L. O. STRATEMEYER DEAD 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Lewis O. 
Stratemeyer, 50, chief grain inspector 
of the Topeka office, who has been 
in charge for 12 years here, died of a 
heart attack Nov. 14 at his home in 
Topeka. 














pe  AMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING 


’ 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
*and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. . 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


EvLevator A—OMAHA e ELevatoR B—FREMONT 








Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. °* 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf S 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
&jAKs cirtvy , MINNBSBOTA 
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CHICAGO—Policies and expected 
action by the federal government and 
Congress which are likely to affect 
the flour milling industry were dis- 
cussed Nov. 16 at an all-day confer- 
ence of the executive committee of 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation at the Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

With John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, president of 
the federation, presiding, the follow- 
ing subjects were considered: 

1. General administrative policies, 
the cabinet, Congress and committees. 

2. Agricultural legislation: long- 
range farm program, Commodity 
Credit Corp., Commodity Exchange 
Administration, International Wheat 
Agreement. 

3. Labor legislation: Taft-Hartley 
law, wage-and-hour law. 

4. Government expenditures and 
revenue legislation. 

5. Controls: price regulation, ration- 
ing and allocation of materials, ex- 
port controls. 

6. National 
Board. 

7. Reciprocal trade agreements. 

8. Flour exports, general license, 
ECA program. 

9. Scrap iron drive. 

Attending the meeting, in addition 
to Mr. Locke were J. C. Beaven, W. 


Security Resources 
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Washington Outlook Discussed 
by Executive Committee of MNF 


P. Bomar, Henry H. Cate, Earl J. 
Heseman, G. S. Kennedy, Henry E. 
Kuehn, Fred J. Lingham, R. Ward 
Magill, M. F. Mulroy, Charles Ritz, 
A. B. Sparboe (alternate for Howard 
W. Files), John J. Vanier and I. W. 
Woodard. 

Federation staff members who at- 
tended were Herman Steen, Herman 
Fakler, Hill Clark, Roy K. Durham. 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
SEES MOVIES OF OUTING 


KANSAS CITY—Proof that nothing 
escapes the camera’s eye was wit- 
nessed by the Kansas City Feed Club 
which saw colored movies of a recent 
golf outing at a meeting Nov. 17. 
T. G. Stephenson’s (Checkerboard El- 
evator Co.) sly method of collecting 
old tees, Jesse R. Faulconer’s (Riley 
Feed Co.) delayed wind-up and ap- 
proach to the ball and Loyd O. Sel- 
ders’ (Spear Mills, Inc.) skill in re- 
trieving an iron shot from a water 
hazard were some of the more reveal- 
ing actions magnified by the pictures 
taken by Jerry Parks, J. P. Parks Co. 

With only about 100 reservations in 
beforehand, extra tables had to be 
set up for the 125 members which 
nearly overflowed the Aztec Room of 
the Hotel President. 

















CONVENTION FLIGHT—Many members of the Midwest Bakers Allied 
Club of Kansas City flew in a group to the recent convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago in a chartered plane. In the party, pic- 
tured above at the take-off at the Kansas City airport are: (front row, 
left to right) Tracy C. Weltmer, Weltmer Investment Co., Kansas City; 
Arthur M. Moore, Standard Brands, Inc., Kansas City; Richard G. Myers, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; Louis S. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City; S. K. Alexander, Alexander Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
L. M. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hicke Milling Co., Kansas City; Gust H. Rapa- 
port, Food Products Corp., Kansas City; L. L. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. Second row, left to right: C. J. Patterson, ZJr., 
C. J. Patterson Corp., Kansas City; S. K. Alexander, Jr., Alexander 
Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas; F. A. Daugherty, Junction City (Kansas) 
Flour Co.; James S. Chase, Golden Crust Baking Co., Manhattan, Kansas; 
Phil Pursell, Bakers Engineering & Equipment Co., Kansas City; E. P. 
Mitchell, E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City; Ruth Ann Smith, secretary, 
Bakers Allied Club, Kansas City. Third row, left to right: Carl A. Rapp, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City; Mrs. James S. Chase, Manhattan, 
Kansas; Mrs. G. L. Jordan, Topeka, Kansas; G. L. Jordan, Jordan Baking 
Co., Topeka, Kansas; William H. Schneider, William Schneider Co., Kan- 
sas City; L. L. McAninch, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., Kansas City. Back row, 
left to right: Fred Wendorf, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City; Ben 


Trout, Trout’s Bakery, Booneville, Mo.; Mrs. Trout, Booneville, Mo. 





Mr. Parks also showed some col- 
ored slides of feed clubbers at the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
convention, the Texas Feed Manufac- 
turers convention and on Ozark and 
Canadian fishing trips. 


Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., 
chairman of the Christmas party 
committee, announced that the an- 
nual mixed dinner dance would be 
held in the Aztec Room of the Hotel 
President Dec. 11. Reservations will 
be placed soon at $5 a plate. 
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EARLY PLANTED TEXAS 
FLAX WELL GERMINATED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Advices from 
Texas flax-growing areas to the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co. here state 
that planting is well along toward 
completion, with very beneficial rains 
received over most of the areas re- 
cently. Most of the early flax is up 
to a good stand and in other fields 
that were planted dry, the rains will 
bring the seed up quickly. 





St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
President Hopes for End of Controls 


TORONTO—D. A. Campbell, president, St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. 
Ltd., when submitting the company’s balance sheet for the year ended Aug 
31, 1948, to the shareholders said that it was hoped that the government 
would see fit, at an early date, to “cancel forever all controls, leaving millers 
bakers and all other industries, to that very safe, age-tested, old regulator 


the law of supply and demand.” 


The company’s balance sheet, as issued by Mr. Campbell appears below. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT AUGUST 381, 1948 


ASSETS 
Current: 

re Cet ee Gi Sk OE cvs Sees eet cacada cane eedas bead z 3,500.00 

ee Se ee ED one rigs peaks as oe 6 RKES ESSE beeD 232,269.14 

Accounts receivable trade—less reserve ........ceeeeeeee 599,069.07 

Accounts receivable other—less reserve .............e00e 184,543.68 

Inventory of wheat, flour and feed and milling supplies... . 1,257,544.14 

Accrued interest on investments ......cscccccccccccccescce 1,400.00 $2,278,326.03 
Prepaid taxes, insurance and pension premiums .............. 39,216.82 
Investments: 

Industrial bonds, mortgages and grain exchange seat...... 139,900.00 
aes in and advances to Subsidiary Companies ....... 152,246.86 
Fixed: 

Pa Ce Lis eenee hes we ok 6b5.0.000 4600 0b EO UEC6O0 000 Ke 133,109.40 

Buildings and machinery—less reserve for depreciation.... 702,465.78 

Motors—at cost, less depreciation ........ccccccecceccece 20,773.18 

Office furniture—at cost, less depreciation ............... 1,000.00 

Other real estate—at cost—less reserve for depreciation. . 6,120.50 863,468.86 
Cees, See, “WOU. bn. 00s savce 08 %664-b0sd0bResdeerkos 1.00 


$3,473,159.57 


LIABILITIES 


Current: 
Bank overdraft (secured) 
Bank loan (secured) 
Accounts payable 


terim” payments 


First mortgage bonds, 2%, % maturing March 1, 


Authorized 

Issued 
Capital Stock: 

7% cumulative preferred— 


Provision for income tax and excess profits taxes, less in- 


TIEerrrrrrrr rrr $ 355,138.18 


70,000.00 
181,435.06 


Authorized—6,000 shares, $100 par value: 


Issued—5,750 shares 
Redeemed—215 shares 


Outstanding 
Common— 


—5,535 shares 


Authorized—50,000 shares, no par value 


Issued—47,857 shares, no par value 


Capital surplus resulting from redemption of preferred shares 


Earned surplus 


TRETTerT Terre ry i 75,359.87 $ 681,933.11 
1957: 

Coeeerscescsconse 1,000,000.00 

ee eeccccccscecces 750,000.00 

- + - $575,000.00 

«++ 21,500.00 

reer ercry ae) ee 553,500.00 

ev eeesecccsecccce 554,344.71 1,107,844.71 
21,500.00 

eereveccccsccccce 911,881.75 


$3,473,159.57 


Profit and Loss Account for Year Ended August 31, 1948 


Net operating profit 


PTETTTITETULILII TLE i $ 467,045.65 
POOVOMGE ESCH TVORCMRORES 0c cc hcc cece cee eceeceeseeeeesetccees 22,038.10 
489,083.75 
Deduct: 
oa al Terre rrrT Tr rrrrrerrrrereri ire ie ree le 2 4,900.00 
Officers’ TOMUNETACION ...cccccccscccccccsccsccccccesseces 66,469.16 
SHMGGL FOOD coc cveseseesccvcvescvcvevccssccesesseecevesese 2,003.63 
| EPR PUUETTU PLATT PEE TOCLPCTELIT iT Te eee 20,625.00 
Provision for depreciation on buildings and machinery.. 99,002.64 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes ............ 109,834.42 
302,834.85 
Profit for the year transferred to earned surplus account...... $ 186,248.90 
Earned Surplus Account as at August 31, 1948 
Balance at credit August B81, 1947 .nccccesccrcccccecsesssses $ 744,121.91 
Add: 
Reserve against depreciation of inventory values transferred.$ 105,600.00 
Less: Provision for excess profits tax in connection 
PPP eereTETCOPOTORTPETTeT rire tt eee ee 12,522.86 
93,077.14 
837,199.05 
Add: 
Profit on sale of fixed assetS ....... cece e cee eeeraeeeneese 3,750.00 
840,949.05 
Add: 
Net profit for th YOO .ccccccccccccccccccsscesesecccscce 186,248.90 
$ 1,027,197.95 
Deduct: 
ee eee er ee eee eee) 2 ee 38,745.00 
CI, 08-6 86 6606.60.8 6060 65.060 00908 0346600 08R0 76,571.20 


Balance at credit—August 31, 1948 .......-.. 


115,316.20 


$ 911,881.75 
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ARNOLD 


upere 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Choice 


| MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 

















FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *:!'"3° 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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MNF Schedules 
1949 Convention 
for May 9-11 


CHICAGO—The 1949 convention of 
the Millers National Federation has 
been scheduled for May 9-11 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, according to 
a recent federation announcement. 
Only a week-end intervenes between 
this meeting and the meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
also in Chicago, May 5-7. Room res- 
ervations for the millers’ meeting at 
the Edgewater Beach will be han- 
dled through the federation office the 
announcement said. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE CARLIN TALKS 
TO PRODUCTION GROUP 


CHICAGO—George T. Carlin, di- 
rector of the technical service divi- 
sion of Swift & Co., was the guest 
speaker at the Nov. 10 dinner meet- 
ing of the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tion Club. He attracted the largest 
attendance since the club was formed, 
55 members and guests being present. 

Speaking on “Emulsifying Agents 
in Baking,” he opened his talk by 
saying that engineers and scientists 
are now in a much better position 
than ever before, and they are feel- 
ing the impetus of the work of scien- 
tists during the war. 

“We have new equipment, new con- 
trols, new developments in packag- 
ing,” he said. “Our job is to produce 
food, and we have gone through vari- 
ous eras. First it was food for neces- 
sity, then the era of choice of foods, 
then sanitation and now nutrition. 
This is changing rapidly, and we are 
going back to the first age where food 
is necessary, and this means a good 
future for the baking industry.” 

Mr. Carlin reviewed the history of 
emulsifiers, saying that during the 
past several years, scientists and 
chemists have “unlocked the mystery 
of emulsifying agents.” 

Following his talk, Mr. Carlin an- 
swered numerous questions put to 
him by the audience. 

W. Mattson, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, announced that the 
Dec. 8 meeting would be a Christmas 
party with a cocktail party before 
the dinner. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUFFALO SEES RISE IN 
LAKE GRAIN RECEIPTS 


BUFFALO—Grain men confidently 
expect lake grain receipts in Buffalo 
to exceed those of 1947, a better- 
than-average peacetime year. Deliv- 
eries have reached 72,212,000 bu. so 
far this season, compared with 70,- 
391,000 a year ago at the same time. 

Receipts last week totaled 6,022,- 
218, highest for the year. Some 28,- 
000,000 bu. must be brought to the 
city by vessels to equal receipts of 
130,000,000 of 1947. In the four week 
period ending Oct. 25, 19,527,315 bu. 
were unloaded at the elevators, com- 
pared with 17,430,310 a year ago. 

The first of the lake vessels loaded 
with storage grain is making its way 
down the lakes. Present estimates of 
the number of ships in the winter 
fleet run from 35 to 40. 

Shipments of export grain out of 
Buffalo are hampered by the boxcar 
shortage. Canal shipments are heavier 
than last year, the total for the sea- 
son having crossed the 1 million 
mark. 







SUN 
KANS 











It is bound to be a “sunny day’ in 
bakeshops using SUNNY KANSAS 


for this superb flour gives smooth per- 






formance all the time. Strong and de- 





pendable, this famous flour yields such 





fine results because it is milled specif- 





ically for bakers from choice wheats 







of proved baking characteristics. 





THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA hl KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL ” 












Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MUTUAL Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
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op 8 s STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 
Ogilvie F lour Mills Co., Ltd., FOR THE YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31, 1948 
Balance at August 31, 1947 4,773,611 


Balance Sheet for Year a ia 


Contribution to Benefit Fund for past service pen- 
sions liability 104,068.5 
TORONTO—Reproduced below is the balance sheet, profit and loss 
statement and statement of earned surplus as published recently by the aaa: 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. A detailed summary of the statement appeared Net profit for year, as per profit and loss account 1,235,650.95 
on page 11 of The Northwestern Miller for Nov. 9, 1948. 
Deduct: 


OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED Dividends for the year ended August 31, 1948— 


On preferred stock . 140,000.00 
BALANCE SHEET, AUGUST 31, 1948 - a oe ae 


740,000 
ASSETS ——— 
Current Assets: Balance as per balance sheet 5,165,194 : 
29,736.26 
Accounts receivable, less reserve 3,133,054.70 
Stocks of wheat (including wheat purchased for account = 
of the Canadian Wheat Board), flour, feeds, rolled C lid t d Rr | ih f 
oats, coarse grains and bags, as determined and certi- onso | a <4 a ance er o 
fied by responsible officials of the company. Com- 
pany’s stocks valued at cost or under and not above 


« a 
market value at this date, less reserve 3,975,615.46 
avout Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Marketable 1,906,014.69 


4,669,543.38 


5,905,194. : 





securities 
Shares in and amounts owing ) 
—_ owned _tubeitiary a TORONTO—Following is the detailed consolidated balance sheet for 
ens OF taaskekatia Gaebbitien) Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., as of July 31, 1948. A detailed summary appeared on 


Shares . - $155,000.00 page 22 of The Northwestern Miller for Nov. 9, 1948. 


ee a le PURITY FLOUR MILLS, LIMITED 


—_ *2,385,264.04 CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1948 


$ 9,523,670.46 ASSETS 
Other Assets: n : 
Investments in Subsidiary Companies: Current: 
Shares, less reserve $ 1,039,344.03 Cash on hand 
Amounts owing 140,624.19 Accounts receivable, less reserves 
Pen etesi ies chad Inventories as determined and certified by the manage- 
1,179, 968.22 ment and valued as follows: 
Other investments and mortgages, less reserve 205,319.80 Milling wheat (including wheat held as agents for 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax (estimated).... 188,101.31 the Canadian Wheat Board)—at cost 
aummieminiiatiaiimm Other grains, flour, cereals, feeds, containers and sup- 
1,573,389.33 _ plies—at the lower of cost or market value, 
Deferred Charges: reserve of $125,000 2,380,496.53 
Prepaid expenses 280,243.00 . 
Fixed Assets: Ds 
Real estate, developed water powers and mill plants in Refundable taxes on income due within 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat Prepaid expenses 
and Edmonton, terminal elevator at Fort William and 
country elevators in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- Total current assets 
berta: Warehouses and branch offices at other Refundable taxes on income less amount shown 
points; at predecessor company’s net book value of Investments: 
1924, with additions at cost; motor trucks, office Investments secured by first mortgages 220,000.00 
furniture and equipment at cost, less reserve 15,692,488.48 Other investments, trade memberships, etc., at cost, 
Less reserve for depreciation 6,981,733.57 amounts written off 71,573.70 





8,710,754.91 Fixed: 
Good-will, trademarks, patent rights, etc. 1.00 Land, buildings on freehold and leasehold properties, 
plant and equipment at the depreciated replacement 
$20,088,058.70 valuation as appraised by Canadian Appraisal Co., 
*Fair market value $10,503,000.00. Limited, as of May 30, 19 with subsequent addi- 
tions at cost 5,767,593.73 
LIABILITIES ; 5,767,594.73 
Current Liabilities: $12,384,221 
Loans (secured) 2,597,329.32 ayes 
Accounts payable and other current liabilities 2,153,669.63 LIABILITIES 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes 298,764.11 Current: 
Provision for dividends payable 185,000.00 Bank loan and overdraft, secured 
cnniinadbiintnaiaaae Accounts payable and accrued charges 
$ 5,234,763.06 Dividends payable 
Preferred Stock: Provision for taxes on income 
Authorized, issued and fully paid 
20,000 7% cumulative preferred shares of $100 each.. - 2,000,000.00 Total current liabilities 
Common Stock and Surplus: Reserves for depreciation and for losses on realization 
Common stock—Authorized, issued and fully paid— fixed assets 
600,000 shares of no par value 2,500,000.00 Capital Authorized and Outstanding: 
Rest account 5,000,000.00 Preference shares of $40 each, redeemable at $55 per 
Excess profits tax refundable 188,101.31 share, each bearing annual cumulative dividends of 
Earned surplus— $2.50 to July 31, 1948, $3.50 thereafter— 
Balance as per statement attached... 5,165,194.33 37,000 shares (after redemption of 11,000 shares).$ 1,480,000.00 
—_——_—_———_ Common shares of $10 each— 
10,353,295.64 183,000 shares 1,830,000.00 





12,853,295.64 $ 3,310,000.00 
a Surplus, per statement attached 1,951,987.13 
$20,088,058.70 oo anette 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT : Contingent Liabilities: — 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31, 1948 Customers’ paper under discount $770,580.37 


” * 9° 5 
Earnings from operations before reductions enumerated below $ 1,569,531.09 $12,384,221 


Less depreciation on buildings and machinery 582,573.07 STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
986,958.02 FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1948 
Add: 


i Earnings from operations b riding arges 
Investment income (net) 355,744.36 — me. oh rations before providing for the charges 
Dividends from wholly owned 


s Deduct: 
Companies 470,000.00 Directors’ fees 


928.744.96 Remuneration of executive officers 
25,744. , 
Net profit on investments sold 534,737.11 ne lag _ 3 
Appropriated: a 
To write down other assets $200,000.00 
To increase depreciation on buildings 
and machinery 150,000.00 
To special advertising 100,000.00 


Profit before provision for taxes on income ,280,507 
Provision for taxes on income 647,000 


Net profiit for the year carried to consolidated surplus 633,507 


450,000.00 STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS 
=. 04,997.31 FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1948 


1,897,439.49 Balance at July 31, 1947 $ 1,541,264 
Deduct: . rr Deduct additional taxes on income and refund of wheat draw- 
Provincial and municipal taxes 225,982.36 back affecting prior years 37,000 
Legal expense 2,514.99 ! 
Remuneration of executive offices .... 204,600.29 N , ; $ 1,504,264 
Remuneration of directors 18,690.90 Net profit for the year ended July 31, 1948 saeee 633,507 





9 127.7715 
451,788.54 = neauct: — 
Dividends for the year on— 
Preference shares—$2.50 per share. 2 eee <“ 92,496.38 
Provision for estimated income and excess profits taxes.. 210,000.00 Common shares— .50 per share....... , 91,500.00 


Deduct: 1,445,650.95 


Net profit for year, carried to statement of earned surplus. . $ 1,235,650.95 Premium paid on purchase and cancellati f SEA 208-96 
Statement pursuant to Sec. 113, The Companies Act, 1934: erence shares ; aS ey sega: Ban 185,784. 
The total remuneration received by officers and directors — 


from Subsidiary Companies amounted to $14,779.96. Balance at July 31, 1948 “A $ 1,951 987.1 








1948 


3,611.89 


1,068.51 
1,543.38 
»,650.95 
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BAKERY 


SWANS DOW CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 


EST. 1856 


EVANSVILLE, IND. - 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"“Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
Sd 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











FLOURS Comicts 


Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Spring Wheat « 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


Beardstown, III. 





SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., 
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Food Shortages 
Reported in 


India, Pakistan 


LONDON — Crops in India have 
been seriously damaged by floods and 
this factor, coupled with the failure 
of Pakistan and Burma to fulfil their 
export commitments, is causing acute 
shortage in India. 

The government’s intention to re- 
introduce full control of prices, pro- 
curement and distribution has been 
confirmed by official Indian repre- 
sentatives in London. It is hoped to 
have effective control operating by 
January, 1949. 


Expected imports in the near fu- 
ture consist of 20,550 tons wheat 
from Russia and 96,450 tons from 
Australia. The U.S. is said to be con- 
tributing 88,500 tons grain, including 
36,000 tons milo. Rice importations 
include a total of 37,000 tons from 
Siam, Egypt and Brazil. 


Cultivation Regulated 


As a result of representations by 
the government of India, the authori- 
ties in the province of Madras have 
prohibited the cultivation of wheat 
between April 1 and Sept. 30 for 
each of the next three years. This 
step has been taken as a result of 
the advice given by investigators 
working for the All India wheat rust 
control commission and orders have 
been issued for the burning of all 
present crops, including self sown 
wheat, stubble and tillers of pre- 
vious crops. 

India suffers considerably from the 
prevalence of rust and determined 
efforts are being made to stamp out 
the disease. 


Shortages in Pakistan 


Food shortages are also being ex- 
perienced in Pakistan as a result 
of inclement weather. The govern- 
ment has applied to the Internation- 
al Emergency Food Council for 160,- 
000 tons food grains in order to al- 
leviate difficulties expected to arise 
during the next 12 months. 


Severe floods in both western and 
eastern Pakistan have caused con- 
siderable damage to stored foodstuffs 
and to crops. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ GROUP 
PLANS MAY 11-14 MEETING 


CHICAGO—The 20th annual con- 
vention of the Society of Mill Super- 
intendents will be held at the Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, May 11-14, 
1949, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Dean M. Clark, secretary, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

R. R. Bredt, superintendent, Fruen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in charge 
of the exhibit hall. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALIFORNIA FEED FIRMS 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—As of Sept. 
30, there were 3,420 licensed feed 
concerns in California, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture said in its 
monthly report. The report added 
that the department’s feed laboratory 
tested 778 samples during September 
and found 546 in conformance with 
guaranteed analyses. There were 121 
major violations arising from dis- 
crepancies. It also was reported that 
there were 297 grain warehouses reg- 
istered in the state. 




















LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS | 
w 


LA GRANGE 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 


MILL 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








WHEAT IN THE HOLY WAFER— 
What was the grain used during the 
Middle Ages for the bread of the 
Holy Communion, for the Host used 
in the Mass? On this at least some 
light is thrown by the medieval bot- 
any, writes Sir William Ashley in 
“The Bread of Our Forefathers,” who 
thus expounds: 

“The first and, so far as I know, 
the last authoritative decision on this 
subject is that of the Council of 
Florence in 1409. Cardinal John de 
Lugo, who lived from 1583 to 1660, 
in his well-known tractate on “The 
Venerable Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist,’ writes thus: 

“‘And though some have thought 
that bread from any wheatlike grain 
(“grano frumentaceo’’) suffices, as, 
for instance, barley, millet and oth- 
ers; yet there can hardly be any 
doubt entertained as to this since the 
decree of Florence, where it is ex- 
pressly stated that the matter of the 
sacrament is wheaten bread (“panem 
triticeum’’) and wine from the vine.’ 

“This has constituted the rule for 
western Christendom, Catholic and 
Protestant, since then. For instance, 
it may be noted that from the time of 
the first Prayer Book of Edward VI it 
has been laid down for the English 
Church that ‘It shall suffice that the 
bread be such as is usual to be eaten; 
but the best and purest wheat bread 
that conveniently may be gotten.’ 

“We may, perhaps, find some little 
light on the subject if we look at 
what the Schoolmen have had to say. 
Peter Lombard, who died in 1164 and 
whose ‘Sentences’ were made the 
point of departure by Schoolmen sub- 
sequently, deals, so far as I can see, 
very briefly with the matter. He says: 
‘Water can by no means be used in 
the sacrifice without wine, nor bread 
except it be of “frumentum”.’ But St. 
Thomas Aquinas a century later 
(1224-74) deals at considerable length 
with the problem. He concludes that 
the matter or material of the Host 
must be ‘triticum’—which is, of 
course, a much more decisive word 
than ‘frumentum.’ We need not spend 
time over the detailed arguments, for 
and against, which he produces in his 
usual systematic way. His only Bibli- 


cal argument is that our Lord com- 
pares Himself to wheat in the text, 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone.’ 

“His other arguments are as fol- 
lows: One is that wheaten (‘triticum’) 
bread was most commonly used for 
food by mankind. Indeed, he goes so 
far as to say that other breads would 
seem to have been brought in simply 
when there was a deficiency of wheat- 
en bread. It is natural, perhaps, that 
Aquinas should speak in this way, 
considering that he was a native of 
the province of Naples and chiefly 
familiar with conditions in Southern 
Europe; for at the time he wrote 
wheat probably was in fact the most 
commonly diffused material for bread 
in Southern Europe. But that any 
kind of cereal bread was generally 
used by mankind was obviously an 
inaccurate statement with respect to 
large parts of the non-Christian 
world. 

“Subsidiary reasons for the deci- 
sion of Aquinas are that wheat is 
more strength-giving than any other 
grain, and that its sweetness makes 
it more suitable to the gentle Chris- 
tian Dispensation than barley, which 
was the only other grain for which 
any Biblical warrant can be pro- 
duced; barley, of course, being the 
material of the loaves used in the 
miracles of the Feeding of the Multi- 
tude.” 

Thus endeth another lesson. 

eee 

“The frost is OFF the pumpkin,” 
ad-libs Libby, McNeill & Libby to 
the dealers who are expected to put 
over the “greatest pumpkin selling 
campaign in history.” Tying in with 
Libby, Pillsbury is featuring pump- 
kin pie and its own crust mix in No- 
vember national advertising. When 
you think of pie, say “SOME pump- 
kin.” 

ee ®@ 

A London acquaintance of ours 
complains of a luncheon companion 
who always gets well fed in spite 
of British rationing austerities. Says 
he: “Walter is a bachelor but with 
a nice turn of speech for the ladies. 
We often lunch together on the mar- 
ket and he has managed to get round 
the waitress in such a way that she 
always keeps him a nice succulent 
dish under the counter. I, a bull- 
headed, taciturn northcountryman, 
have to make do with tripe and on- 
ions or cottage pie. A particularly 
charming compliment from Walter 
brought forth a particularly appetiz- 
ing dish, whereupon I remarked: 
‘Blimey, I wish I could think up 


pretty speeches like that!’ Quoth 
Walter, ‘My dear chap, the difference 
between us is that I have to sell four 
and grain, you only have to write 


a9? 


about it’. 
* * * 


Price Fixing Js at Old 
ad Hammuraté 


Price fixing by government and 
rules and regulations prescribing the 
lying down and rising up of the citi- 
zens of a country are not something 
recent or new under the sun. 

Old King Hammurabi ruled at Ur 
in the Euphrates valley 4200 years 
ago. His code of some 250 laws pro- 
vided fees for doctors, elaborately 
regulated the management of irriga- 
tion ditches and fixed community re- 
sponsibility for highway robbers. The 
penalty of death was assessed right 
and left without disturbing the con- 
science of the king. Women of a cer- 
tain class found in a wine shop were 
ordered drowned in an _ irrigation 
canal. 

If there were public millers of 
grain in the land they must have been 
an exemplary lot for there seem to 
be no rules covering their charges. 

But no terminal storage house 
could get away with irresponsibility. 
His code, number 120, recites: If a 
man store his grain in the house of 
another, and some damage happen 
to the stored grain, or if the owner 
of the house open the granary and 
take some of the grain, or dispute 
concerning the quantity of grain 
stored in his house; then the owner 
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of the grain shall claim the grain in 
open court, the owner of the house 
shall return the grain in double the 
amount to the owner of the grain. 

Code No. 121 specified the charge 
for a year’s storage. ; 

Rules 268 to 271 set forth the vary- 
ing share of grain which may be 
charged for the use of an ox, a mule, 
a calf or goat employed to trample 
out the grain at threshing time. 

Rent controls, responsibilities of 
traveling salesmen, and depositories 
for gold and silver all came under 
Hammurabi’s watchful eye. To hedge 
against miscarriage of justice, many 
kinds of business deals required wit- 
nesses to the transaction. Code 123 
warns: If a man deposit anything 
without witnesses and contract, and 
they at whose place the deposit was 
made deny it, there is no legal re- 
dress in that case. C. C. Isely. 


* * * 
THANKSGIVING, 1948 


How shall a man sit down to feast 
This Thanksgiving Day, 
Unless he’s gone a quiet hour 
By himself to say 

Thank you for the bounty 

Of a past year; then, 

After he has murmured 

A devout amen, 

Adds a grateful postscript, 

As he lingers with bowed head, 
For a daily and unfailing 
Plenitude of bread? 

How shall a man be thinking 
to take a joyous part 

In festivities before he’s kept 
Thanksgiving in his heart? 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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THE FLOUR CONSUMPTION CURVE 


T HAS been popularly assumed, based largely 

upon expectation and trade opinion, only par- 
tially supported by estimates of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, that per capita flour con- 
sumption in this country rose sharply in the early 
part of World War II and then fell rapidly to a 
new low level in the immediate postwar period. 
This assumption and its supporting statistics are 
not confirmed by a new study of flour production 
and disappearance made by Mr. William O. Jones 
of Stanford University’s Food Research Institute. 
Mr. Jones concludes that American per capita 
flour consumption during the war years and 
through June, 1947, cannot be shown to have 
differed perceptibly from its previous level. 

Measurement of flour production and consump- 
tion has always been a matter of estimate founded 
upon certain known statistical information. Two 
sources exist for estimates of production, govern- 
ment censuses and monthly reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by mills making more than 
85% of the total flour produced: Important cur- 
rent corroboration of these figures has been 
afforded by The Northwestern Miller’s weekly 
reports of flour production by mills in principal 
producing areas—a service that has been provided 
for the industry for more than half a century— 
and The Northwestern Miller’s periodical revision 
and publication of its List of Mills. Consumption 
has been assumed to be the total U.S. flour pro- 
duction less net exports and shipments outside the 
continental U.S., and plus or minus changes in 
domestic stocks. The per capita is derived by 
dividing total production by average population. 

Using this formula and all the available in- 
formation, government and private statisticians 
have made estimates for many years that were 
accepted as reasonably useful if not wholly re- 
liable. Outstanding were the computations of the 
Food Research Institute, which demonstrated that 
the per capita consumption of flour declined over 
20% between 1900 and 1934. Mr. Jones adopted 
this statistical background but found it necessary 
to work out a new method for estimating produc- 
tion since 1934. The problems confronting him 
were irregularity of government census operations, 
the extraordinary conditions resulting from the 
war and the perennial puzzle of total flour stocks, 
for which there is no reliable guide whatsoever. 

The results of Mr. Jones’ study are set forth 
in a monograph entitled “Impact of the War on 
United States Flour Consumption.” It was pub- 
lished in the Journal of Farm Economics in 
August of this year and since then has been made 
available in pamphlet form. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates of 
per capita consumption have been revised fre- 
quently since 1934. The most recent estimated 
average for the period 1935-1939 was 153.1 lb. A 
sharp increase was shown for the period 1940-1943, 
from 147.4 lb. to 162.7 lb., or about 11%. From 
the high point of 162.7 lb., BAE brought the 
figure down in September of this year to 143.8 
lb. for 1947 and set up an anticipated consumption 
figure of 146.4 lb. for 1948. 

Mr. Jones’ change of method revolves princi- 
pally around his determination to eliminate from 
net consumption figures all flour taken by the 
armed services during and after the war, and to 
calculate consumption per capita only for the 
civilian population. He has dealt in an ingenious 
way, too, with flour stocks, testing his estimates 
of this important factor by setting up the hypothe- 
sis that civilian consumption was constant during 
the period in question. Year-to-year changes in 
flour stocks computed in accordance with this 
hypothesis seem to be about as they ought to be. 

The matter is complicated, but Mr. Jones 
reduces it to reasonably simple logic through his 
charts, tables and demonstrations. It is well worth 
the hour or two of study which interested mem- 
bers of the flour industry will give to it. Briefly 
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stating his case, Mr. Jones seems to have proved 
that there was no demonstrable change in the rate 
of civilian flour consumption in the U.S. during 
and after World War II, at least through June of 
1947. He thinks there might have been a change 
of as little as 1%, plus or minus, but he reminds 
us that, with one part of the flour disposition 
unknown—the actual change in stocks—all esti- 
mates must be insufficiently accurate to uncover 
with certainty a fluctuation as small as that. 

Mr. Jones considers the result of his computa- 
tions surprising, in view of the removal from the 
population of 10 million men in the vigor of 
youth, a great increase in the level of industrial 
activity, a sharp rise in per capita income avail- 
able for food, and wartime disturbance in the 
distribution of goods. He does not rule out the 
possibility that some alteration of the American 
flour consumption picture ultimately will be dis- 
closed as among the impacts of the war. 

While it was assumed by them that civilian 
consumption in the U.S. had risen during the 
war, planners of the Millers Long Range Program 
were not particularly concerned with this up- 
swing and the expected subsequent decline. They 
were concerned with the long time curve of con- 
sumption which, since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, has been progressively moving downward. 
Whatever the point may be to which the per 
capita figure has descended, it is far too low. It 
must come up. e@e°8 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


OR a third of a century—an entire business 
K generation—these names have been of signifi- 
cance in the world of flour and bread. They have 
earned respect and confidence for services rendered 
faithfully and conscientiously. Their distinction ex- 
tends far beyond the two personalities to whom 
they belong, for they embrace and signify the many 
other personalities which have been involved in the 
building of this great business. 

Nov. 13 was celebrated as the company’s 
35th anniversary. Mr. Charles Fredrick Wallace 
and Mr. Martin F. Tiernan, founders, joined with 
all members of the organization to observe the 
occasion. There was a half holiday for everybody 
and a suitable show of merriment and reminis- 
cence. 

All of its 35 years have tested this company’s 
worth as an ally of flour milling in improving 
and rendering more acceptable our daily bread, 
but the past year or two have put a special shine 
on its business escutcheon. The discovery of 
Agene’s hitherto unsuspected toxicity for certain 
animals when fed to them in excessive and im- 
proper amounts brought to an extraordinary crisis 
the quarter-century-old practice of flour bleach- 
ing with this chemical agent which had been 
accepted by science, government and industry as 
a useful and desirable contribution to the process- 
ing of the Staff of Life. In the study and 
research that led finally to abandonment of Agene 
and substitution for it of another chemical cap- 
able of producing the same results without any 
real or imaginary danger of toxicity, Wallace & 
Tiernan’s position was honorable, constructive 
and cooperative in the company’s best traditional 
manner. It was a fine example of business con- 
science, generosity and sense of public responsi- 
bility. 


27 
FARMER-MILLER ENTENTE 


OT long ago there were some words of com- 

mendation on this page for what seemed 
to us an important development in farmer- 
miller relationships. We were referring to an an- 
nouncement that three groups of farmers had 
invited the Millers National Federation to present 
to them the millers’ long range flour promotion 
program. One of these meetings was held in 
Dodge City, Kansas, and was reported in The 
Northwestern Miller. Others will be held soon in 
Washington and Oregon. 

The benefits of this approach, we said, should 
flow in both directions. Millers need the under- 
standing and active support of farmers, and farm- 
ers need the success of the promotion program. 
A bigger market for one is a bigger market for 
the other. 

We scolded a bit, in our editorial. We said 
neither the farmer nor the miller had done much 
to bring about better understanding and coopera- 
tion between them toward the achievement of 
obvious mutual benefits. Mr. Leo E. Horrigan of 
the Horrigan Farms, Prosser, Wash., has written 
to us in approval coupled with gentle protest, 
and we have replied that we entirely agree with 
all he has Said. Here is his letter: 

“It was with a great deal of interest that I 
read your editorial of Oct. 12, 1948, entitled, 
‘What Every Farnter Ought to Know.’ Last June 
in Seattle I attended, as Washington vice president 
of the Washington-Idaho Wheat League, the 
millers’ meeting at which time the Millers Nation- 
al Federation explained its long range advertis- 
ing program to its own members; and, realizing 
our group would be interested in this presenta- 
tion, I thereupon invited Mr. Herman Steen to 
outline it at our annual meeting on Nov. 30 of 
this year. 

“Realizing, of course, that the number of your 
readers who are farmers is very small in com- 
parison to the number who are active millers, I 
can well understand that your writing must re- 
flect their viewpoint as shown by the tone of 
the first two paragraphs of your article. Had you, 
of course, been writing for a farmers’ magazine, 
the tone would have been a little on the other 
side. As you so aptly state in your first paragraph, 
‘too often, in too many ways, he (the farmer) 
has seemed to consider the miller as anything 
but a friend.’ This quote is certainly very true; 
however, I’m afraid that the blame must lie al- 
most wholly with the millers and not the farmers. 

“In too many cases in the past 15 years, the 
miller has taken a stand against a farm program 
without bothering to explain to the farmers in- 
volved the reasons for his position. In too many 
cases during the past few years irresponsible per- 
sons associated with the milling industry have 
made quite vicious attacks on farmers and farm 
programs, and using facts only half complete or 
misconstrued to back up their arguments, have 
infuriated farmers. Not once, since I can remem- 
ber being associated with the farming business, 
can I remember any mill sending a public rela- 
tions man or one of its cereal chemists to a 
single farmers’ meeting, even if for nothing more 
than to just sit in and offer comments or inviting 
a farmer to a millers’ meeting. It is only in the 
last couple of years here in the Pacific Northwest 
that the mills have gotten around to giving us 
the much needed help in understanding their prob- 
lems. 

“It is our hope that, by inviting Mr. Steen of 
the Millers National Federation, we can begin 
a closer cooperation between the millers and the 
farmers; and that this beginning on a small scale 
here in the Northwest will eventually spread to 
all the country. It is indeed true, as you aptly 
state in your first sentence, ‘The flour miller is 
the wheat farmer’s best customer,’ but on the 
other hand the flour miller has a pretty good 
customer in the wheat farmer.” 
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NEW LINSEED PROCESS—Solvent extracted linseed oil meal, contain- 
ing a greater amount of protein than is produced under other processes, 
will result from the placing in operation of a new plant of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. Application of the solvent process to 
flax is the result of 10 years of research by the company, officials of 
the firm state. Solvent extracted linseed oil meal retains all of the inher- 
ent nutritive values of linseed in addition to providing approximately 2 
lb. more protein per 100 Ib. of meal, A-D-M nutritionists say. The actual 
protein content is over 36%. The process employs a continuous extracting 
action which literally washes the oil from the flaxseed and tempers the 
meal for peak feeding value. The result is a high quality meal that is 
granular and relatively free of fines. Feeding tests with the solvent oil 
meal have been made with dairy and beef cattle, lambs and hogs at the 
agricultural experiment stations of Cornell University, Iowa State Col- 
lege, the University of Nebraska and the University of Minnesota, with 
excellent results, the company says. The new product is available in 


both granular meal and pellet forms, 


The latter will come in three sizes, 


No. 3 bunk or pea size, No. 2 sheep size and No. 1 cattle size. 





B. 0. HOLMQUIST ELECTED 
HEAD OF OMAHA EXCHANGE 


OMAHA—B. O. Holmquist, 49, 
whose father was one of the founders 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange, was 
elected president of that group Nov. 
16. The younger Mr. Holmquist is 
president of the Holmquist Elevator 
Co., Omaha. His father, James W. 
Holmquist, passed away in August. 

The new president succeeds Aksel 
W. Nielsen, head of the Westcentral 
Cooperative Grain Co. Mr. Nielsen 
remains a director of the exchange. 

Mr. Holmquist, a director of the 
National Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
has been in the grain business here 
since 1917. He has served as a first 
vice president and director on the 
Omaha Grain Exchange until his re- 
cent election to the presidency. 

Other officers include: C. E. Bel- 
man, Maney Milling Co., first vice 
president; H. B. Waller, Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., second vice president, and 
R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain 
Co., reelected treasurer. Frank Man- 
chester is the secretary. This was the 
45th annual election of officers. 
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GANO MAPS EXPANSION 


TRIBUNE, KANSAS — The Gano 
Grain Corp. has announced plans to 
increase its storage capacity in 
Greeley County by 60,000 bu. with ex- 
pansions here and at Whitelaw. Work 
has already started at the company’s 
elevator in Tribune. Two large steel 
tanks each with a capacity of 15,000 
bu. are being erected. When work is 
completed at Tribune elevator, con- 
struction will follow at the Whitelaw 
site. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.09 


Bemis Bro Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.09, as 
compared with 17.41 a year ago. The 


Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 30.39, as compared with 
32.45 a year ago. 
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CAPACITY INCREASED 
AT GMI TACOMA PLANT 


TACOMA, WASH. — Alterations 
and machinery installations have 
been completed at the Tacoma 
(Wash.) plant of the Sperry Division 
of General Mills, Inc., which increases 
its daily capacity to 12,000 sacks, 
from its former 9,300 sacks. The ca- 
pacity increase was built into the 
“A” mill. 

Two new floors were built over the 
boiler room to house packing and bin 


facilities. The packing room is 
equipped with individually driven 
packers, variable speed packer belt 
for sewing multiwall paper bags and 
new bag flatteners. Flour to be ware- 
housed is loaded on pallets. 

There are 14 Allis-Chalmers double 
roll stands and four Strong-Scott all- 
metal purifiers included among the 
new machinery additions. Most of the 
work was accomplished with all units 
in operation. 

The increase in capacity was made 
to take care of additional West Coast 
business, along with the closing of 
the company’s 700-sack unit at Kal- 
ispell, Mont. Most of the production 
of this plant went to West Coast 
markets, it was explained. The plant 
was shut down Oct. 30. 

The Tacoma mill had its beginning 
in 1904 when the Sperry Flour Co. 
bought an interest in the Tacoma 
Warehouse & Elevator Co. and im- 
mediately built a mill. Daily capacity 
was about 3,000 sacks. Sperry ob- 
tained outright possession of the mill 
in 1907 and had doubled the plant’s 
capacity by 1915, and by 1930 the 
plant’s capacity was about 9,500 
sacks. 

Willard H. Meinecke is plant su- 
perintendent. 
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SHELTON & COOK, INC., 
FORMED ON WEST COAST 


SEATTLE—Formation of a new 
feed brokerage and trading firm has 
been announced. The concern is to 
be organized under the name of Shel- 
ton & Cook, Inc., with offices in the 
Smith Tower in Seattle and in the 
Lewis Building in Portland. 

Active in the ownership and opera- 
tion of the firm are Ned Shelton and 
John Hooper, who will be in the Seat- 
tle office, and Richard Cook and Da- 
vid Lees, who will staff the Portland 
office. All four have been with Van 
Waters & Rogers, Inc., and have a 
wide knowledge of the feed and allied 
businesses in the Pacific Northwest. 
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HOLD PRODUCTION DAY 

PLYMOUTH, WIS.—High produc- 
tion is necessary if a good wage level 
is to be maintained, Jacob F. Fried- 
rick of Milwaukee, regional direc- 
tor of the American Federation of La- 
bor, said at a “production day” cele- 
bration held by the Borden Co. The 
celebration, believed to be the first 
of its kind in the U.S., marked the 


The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Cyanamid 


American Cyanamid, Pfd. ............... 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .. 
Borden : 

Barry WBlsoels Camp. ..cccccccccccsccces 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., 
Dow Chemical 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “ 
National Biscuit Co. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. . 
Procter & Gamble 

Quaker Oats 

St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ........ 


Sterling Drug 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

United Biscuit of America 

Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. 


. ff sk as rrr ree 


*Standard Milling Co. 


Close 
Nov. 20, 
1948 
30 
28% 
38% 


Close 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. .......... 


+Over counter. 
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fifth anniversary of the Army-Navy 
“E” flag award to the Borden plant 
at Plymouth, one of the country’s 
large cheese processing factories. The 
ceremonies took place Oct. 29 at a 
luncheon, the “E” award flag was 
again raised at the factory. Repre- 
sentatives of management, labor and 
federal and city officials participated. 
Mr. Friedrick spoke in behalf of the 
workers at the plant. Will A. Foster 
of New York, vice president of the 
Borden Cheese Co., spoke for man- 
agement. 
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FMEA ISSUES NEW EXPORT 
FLOUR PACKAGE SCHEDULE 


WASHINGTON—The export pack- 
age differentials committee of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. has de- 
vised a new schedule of package dif- 
ferentials to better reflect current 
costs of containers. A number of new 
sizes have been added. The new sched- 
ule became effective Nov. 20. 

The new schedule is as follows (all 
differentials per 100 lb.): 


UNIFORM EXPORT PACKAGE DIFFER- 
ENTIALS—FLOUR MILLERS’ 
EXPORT ASSN. 
100-lb. single osnaburg .... vi 
100-lb. single jute .05 under b 
100-lb. double osnaburg .... .32 overb 
100-lb. jute over osnaburg.. .28 over b 
100-lb. jute over cotton 
(2.50 yd.) 32 
100-lb. jute over cotton 
(4.00 yd.) » 19 
100-lb. osnaburg over cotton 
(2.50 yd.) .38 
100-lb. osnaburg over cotton 
(4.00 yd.) 24 
100-1b. single drill 13 
200-lb. single osnaburg 
100-lb. single cotton 
(4.00 yd.) 
50-lb. single cotton 
(5.00 yd.) 
50-1b. 
(long) 
50-lb. single osnaburg 
(square) 
50 kilos single jute 
50 kilos single osnaburg .. .03 under busis 
Jute bale, 20-51b. cotton... 1.39 over bisis 
Osnaburg bale, 20-5 lb. 
cotton 46 
Jute bale, 10-10 1b. cotton.. .91 
Osnaburg bale, 10-10 lb. 
cotton 
Jute bale, 4-25 1b. cotton... 
Osnaburg bale, 4-25 lb. 
cotton 
Jute bale, 6-25 1b. cotton... 
Osnaburg bale, 6-25 Ib. 
cotton 
Jute bale, 8-25 1b. cotton... 
Osnaburg bale, 8-25 lb. 
cotton 
Jute bale, 2-501b. cotton... 
Osnaburg bale, 2-50 Ib. 
cotton 
Jute bale, 3-501b. cotton... 
Osnaburg bale, 3-50 Ib. 
cotton 
Jute bale, 4-50 1b. cotton... 
Osnaburg bale, 4-50 lb. 
cotton 
Jute bale, 3-50 1b. cotton... 
Osnaburg bale, 3-50 lb. 
cotton 


over basis 
over 
over b 


over b 
over b 
-03 under b 


07 under bis 


.06 over b 
single osnaburg 

-21 over bisis 
-14 over 

-08 under bisis 


over 

over 

over basis 

over 

5 over basis 
over basis 
over | 
over basis 
over ba 
over basis 
over basis 
over basis 
over basis 
over basis 
over basis 
over ba 
over basi 

When secondhand osnaburgs are used 
differentials will be 5¢ under new osnaburgs 

When secondhand jute bags are used | 
differential will be 5¢ lower. 

One cent per 100-lb. is added for pac 
double bags; 2¢ per 100-lb. is added 
packing 50-lb. single bags; 1¢ per bag )lus 
5¢ for container is added for packing bile 

On cotton and osnaburgs the 1,000 
price was used. On jute covers the 1.! 


lot price plus 1,000 lot black only prin 
charge was used. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
FEATURES OYSTER LUNCH 


CHICAGO — “Ye Olde Fashioned 
Oyster Luncheon,” which has become 
a tradition with the Bakers Club of 
Chicago, was held Nov. 16 and was 
combined with the regular monthly 
birthday luncheon meeting. Well over 
100 members and guests gathered in 
the club room adjacent to the club 
quarters for the oyster feast and to 
wish “many happy returns of the 
day” to those celebrating their birth- 
days. 

E. N. Heinz, Jr., Food Materials 
Corp., and John Klueétsch, Chapman 
& Smith Co., were the lucky winners 
of the birthday prizes. 

Among the other members in at- 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


. ao 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
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tendance and celebrating their birth- 
days were: J. H. Avener, the Roman 
Meal Co.; F. J. Bergenthal, the Bro- 
lite Co.; H. E. Burgess, Brainerd & 
Burgess, Inc.; J. J. Crawford, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; F. E. Deppe, 
Deppe Baking Co.; William L. Grewe, 
International Milling Co.; H. J. Gru- 
sin, Esserman Motor Sales; G. R. 
Krueger, General Mills, Inc.; C. W. 
Lubin, Community Bake Shops; R. 
F. McMahon, the R. F. McMahon Co.; 
Lee J. Medina, National Bakers Serv- 
ices, Inc.; R. T. Risley, Bakers’ Help- 
er; F. A. Trochim, P. G. Baking Co., 
and William H. Wunluck, Durkee 
Famous Foods. 

As an added attraction at the 
luncheon, each member having a 
birthday was presented with a min- 
iature birthday cake with a lighted 
candle. Francis Deppe provided the 
entertainment by showing the movies 
he took at the golf tournaments this 
summer. Following the pictures of 
the tournaments, a film taken by 
Stanley Kretchman, Elgin Foods, Inc., 
on a fishing trip in Canada was 
shown. 

Mr. Trochim announced that the 
entertainment committee was prepar- 
ing for the annual “Goodfellowship 
Party,” which will take place at the 
club Dec. 15. 


HARRY C. KNODE FORMS 


OWN COMPANY IN TEXAS 


HOUSTON—Harry C. Knode, sales 
manager for Shellbuilder Co., for 








_ the past 3% years, has resigned that 


position and has established his own 
firm in Houston, the Harry C. Knode 
Co., manufacturers’ representative. 
The new company, which has offices 
at 32 Wynden Drive, is handling some 
feeds and also representing the Ham- 
mond Bag & Paper Co. on heavy 
duty multiwall bags. 
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REX LAWMAN NAMED 
WERTHAN SALESMAN 


KANSAS CITY—Rex Lawman has 
been appointed representative of the 
Werthan Bag Co., Nashville, in the 
states of Kansas and Oklahoma. Mr. 
Lawman will work under the Kansas 
City office and will make his home 
in Winfield, Kansas. He formerly was 
with the Clark Alfalfa Mills of Win- 
field. 











H. J. BRUNDAGE DEAD 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Homer J. Brund- 
age, 70, former chief grain inspector 
for the Toledo Board of Trade, died 
recently in a Phoenix, Ariz., hospital, 
after a brief illness. He moved to 
that city two and a half years ago 
when he retired after 32 years with 
the Board of Trade. He was appoint- 
ed chief inspector in 1923. During 
his last four years of Board of Trade 
service, he acted in an advisory ca- 
pacity. Officials at the board credited 
him with a large contribution to the 
outstanding record of the inspection 
department in establishing grades on 
grains and soybeans. His widow, 
Mary, a daughter and a son survive. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORLD WHEAT CHAMPIONS 


WINNIPEG — The world’s wheat 
championship for 1949 was awarded 
to S. J. Allsop of Red Deer, Alberta, 
at the Toronto Winter Fair, Nov. 16. 
His entry of 18 lb. Reward hard red 
spring wheat carried off Canadian 
National Railways challenge trophy 
and with it a $100 cash prize. First 
winner of the world title, instituted 
at the fair last year, was Mrs. A. G. 
Kelsey, Erickson, B.C. This the sec- 
ond world title won by Mr. Allsop in 
competition with Mrs. Kelsey. 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MTSSOURT 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING C0. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
M Ler of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Final Canadian Wheat Crop 
Estimate 393,300,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheatlands 
yielded 393,300,000 bu. bread grains 
this year, according to the third and 
final estimate of the Dominion Bu- 
real of Statistics, released Nov. 16. 
This compares with a 1947 harvest 
of 340,767,000 and a 1946 production 
of 413,725,000. 

The total included 367,329,000 bu. 
spring wheat produced on the prairie 
provinces, and 26,013,000 bu. winter 
wheat, which comes mainly from On- 
tario. 

The 1948 harvest of oats totaled 
357,703,000 bu., against 278,670,000 
last year; barley, 154,643,000 bu., 
against 141,372,000; flaxseed, 17,353,- 
000 bu., against 12,240,800, and rye 
25,348,000 bu., and 13,217,000, respec- 
tively. The rye total included fall and 


spring growth, made up of 19,876,000 
and 5,472,000 bu., respectively. 

The estimated average yield of 
wheat on the prairie provinces this 
year was 15.8 bu. per authorized acre, 
with Manitoba averaging 23.8, Sas- 
katchewan 13.3, and Alberta 18.4. 

The bureau said the area sown to 
fall wheat this autumn was estimat- 
ed at 748,000 acres, a decline of 175,- 
000 acres from last year. 

The condition at Oct. 31 was re- 
ported at 80% of the long-time aver- 
age yield per acre, compared with 
97% in 1947. This covered fall wheat 
seeded in Ontario only. 

Fall rye sowings in Canada in 1948 
are estimated at 1,161,000 acres, a 
decrease of 478,000 acres, compared 
with 1,639,000 acres sown in 1947. 





CANADIAN BUREAU REPORTS 
PEAK SUPPLIES OF GRAIN 


WINNIPEG—The world has more 
grain in sight for export than at any 
time in nearly 20 years, and the over- 
all supplies are greater than in any 
year since 1939. This was indicated 
in an estimate of world supplies re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics last week. The bureau said, 
however, that the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
estimates that the great supply of 
grain still will be 4,400,000 tons short 
of potential demands. 

Existing prices and foreign ex- 
change difficulties may compel buy- 
ers to cut their actual purchases to 
something less than their needs. Do- 
mestic production in some importing 
countries, especially in the European 
zones, is better than last year, the 
bureau said. It is, however, still only 
90% of the 1935-39 European average. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEC. 1 MEETING PLANNED 
BY BAKERS IN ONTARIO 


TORONTO — The annual conven- 
tion of the Independent Master Bak- 
ers Association of Ontario will be 
held in Toronto on Dec. 1. The after- 
noon session will be for members 
only. Dinner and the evening session 
will be open to all bakers, their 
friends and the allied trades. A good 
attendance is expected. 
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SOUTH AFRICA RESTRICTS 
IMPORTS AND EXCHANGE 


OTTAWA—According to a recent 
bulletin import and exchange re- 
strictions designed to drastically re- 
duce imports from _hard-currency 
countries, including Canada, were an- 
nounced Nov. 5 by the ministry of 
finance of South Africa. 

The over-all reduction is expected to 
be 25% of 1948 imports, although the 
impact on many items may be much 
heavier. A list of luxury goods, which 














are prohibited from all countries, in- 
cluding sterling areas, except under 
import licenses, which will be issued 
in exceptional circumstances only, 
was issued. 

Items of interest to Canadian ex- 
porters included in this list are: bak- 
ing powder and yeast, biscuits, cakes, 
puddings and pastry, rolled oats and 
oatmeal, cereal foods, except infants’ 
and diabetics’, macaroni, spaghetti 
and vermicelli and numerous other 
commodities. 
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SYRIAN CROP SURPLUS 


OTTAWA — A Canadian foreign 
trade bulletin reports that Syria will 
have an export surplus of both wheat 
and barley this year. The total crop 
of wheat and barley is expected to 
run to over 1 million tons, 70% wheat 
and 30% barley. The Syrian govern- 
ment hopes to sell 50,000 to 60,000 
tons of wheat for export against dol- 
lars and the authorities are consid- 
ering a price of U.S. $170 a ton f.o.b. 
They also expect to be in a position to 
offer 40,000 to 50,000 tons barley for 
export at approximately U.S. $120 a 
ton. 
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CANADA’S FARM PRICES DOWN 

OTTAWA—Farm prices in Canada 
have shown their first substantial 
drop in two years, according to fig- 
ures published by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. The index number 
of prices received by Canadian farm- 
ers for their products declined in Sep- 
tember to 252.8 from 255.8 in August. 
Lower prices for fruits, coarse grains, 
poultry and eggs were largely respon- 
sible for the downward turn in the 
September index. 
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POOL ELEVATORS SHOW 
$1,680,874 SURPLUS 


WINNIPEG — Saskatchewan Pool 
Elevators, Ltd., showed an operating 
surplus of $1,680,874.72 for the year 
ended July 31, 1948, after allowing for 
depreciation at the usual rates and aft- 











er paying interest on the balance owed 
under the 1929-30 pool overpayment 
liability. This earning was made on 
handlings of 101,576,505 bu. of grain 
through pool country elevators and 
more than 77,500,000 bu. handled 
through Saskatchewan pool terminals. 

Total handlings for the season 
amount to 50.13% of all grain deliv- 
ered to all elevators in the province 
during the year and represent 25.26% 
of all the grain delivered to country 
elevators in western Canada. 

This information was given to the 
delegates in session at the 24th an- 
nual meeting of the Saskatchewan 
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Wheat Pool. Handlings of grain for 
the year under review brought the 
total marketings of grain through 
the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators’ 
system since its inception to 2,056,- 
981,010 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JANUARY-JULY U.K. FLOUR 
SALES APPROVED BY BOARD 


WINNIPEG—According to an an- 
nouncement released Nov. 20, by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, sales of ex- 
port flour may now be made to the 
U.K. Ministry of Food for delivery 
from the mill during the months Jan- 
uary to July, 1949, inclusive. 

The wheat price basis for this pe- 
riod will be $2, plus 5¢ bu. carrying 
charge, basis No. 1 northern, in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancou- 
ver. All sales are to be reported 
promptly to the Canadian Whea: 
Board in the usual manner. 

Although authorization is given fo: 
the balance of the crop year, the U.K 
Ministry of Food may choose its ow: 
time for the bookings with Canadian 
mills. 











Ontario Power Breakdown Blamed 
to Poor Management of its Resources 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO — Inexperienced_ engi- 
neering control over the power re- 
sources in the province of Ontario 
over a considerable period of time 
is now disclosing the weaknesses of 
the system, with consequences that 
are costly to the industry of the 
province. 

The trouble has been brewing for 
a long time, but is aggravated by 
bad management. Normally Ontario 
has an ample supply of electrical 
power for industrial uses and it has 
come with more than mild amaze- 
ment for this province to find an 
almost complete breakdown in its 
electric power system. 

So far as the flour milling industry 
is concerned it happens to be under- 


—* * 


going a quiet spell. Domestic needs 
may be met with available power 
resources, but if the usual demand 
from abroad should develop later in 
the winter period, it may be that al! 
orders offering cannot then be un 
dertaken. This, in turn, will reduce 
the supply of millfeeds and other 
such feeding resources to the detri- 
ment of the farming industry. 

So far as the immediate future is 
concerned it is more than likely that 
shortages will develop between now 
and the spring of 1949. Of course, 
flour millers will do all in their pow- 
er to meet the demand for their prod- 
ucts and somehow by hook or by 
crook the necessary amount of flour 
and feedingstuffs will be forthcom- 
ing. At the best, however, it will be 
a difficult and perhaps expensive job 
to get their domestic and export cus- 
tomers through the present crisis. 





kk 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Progress of the negoti- 
ations with Russia for a new trade 
agreement providing for the purchase 
by Britain of coarse grains and, ac- 
cording to rumors in London trade 
circles, of bread grains is cloaked 
in secrecy, and government officials 
refuse to divulge details of their 
talks with the Soviet. The possibil- 
ity of another trade agreement with 
Russia is viewed with misgiving by 
some importers in view of the pre- 
vailing international situation. Many 
would prefer to see more trade rout- 
ed in the direction of Canada and 
the U.S. although the shortage of 
foreign currency is accepted as a 
reasonable excuse for the present re- 
straint of trade. Moreover, traders 
are anxious that trading relations 
with Canada should not be impaired 
and that the Canadians should not 
lose sight of Britain as a traditional 
market for her wheat and flour. 

One unpleasant repercussion of the 
present negotiations is a subject of 
anxious discussion not only in trading 
circles but among political and fi- 
nancial authorities as well. Arthur 


By George E. Swarbreck 





Horner, a leading British communist, 
recently confirmed that during the 
coal strike in Britain in 1926 the min- 
ers were fortified with money from 
Russian sources and it was this fi- 
nancial assistance which enabled the 
strike to drag on for several months 
with a disastrous result to the British 
export trade. Many people have asked 
how Russia got the necessary funds 
to Britain. The answer is that it was 
not necessary for the communists 
to send money to Britain. It was 
already there. In the few years prior 
to the strike Russia’s exports to 
Britain exceeded her imports and 
there was a sterling balance in the 
hands of Russian agents in the 
country. 

Financial authorities consider that 
Russia is again building up a re- 
serve monetary balance in Britain 
as well as in other western European 
countries and that this money will 
be used to whip up disturbances and 
support national strikes to the dis- 
comfiture of the western democracies. 
This is already happening in France, 
they say. The same is true of eastern 
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countries, and sinée Russian trade 
with India is already expanding one 
may draw a sinister conclusion. It 
is small wonder then that many peo- 
ple, besides importers experienced 
in international deals, are becoming 
increasingly anxious at the socialist 
proclivity for fixing a deal in coarse 
grains with Russia. These observers 
suggest that Britain is buying the 
sword with which her communists 
will stab her in the back. 


x *  * 


American and British business men 
visiting Germany normally see only 
those facets of the setup which of- 
ficials think is good for them and 
which will give a good impression 
of the work being done. Flour im- 
porters and feed men frequently pay 
tribu'es to senior bizonal officials 
who 1re as anxious as the Germans 
to see the country on its feet again. 
It is a fact, however, that German 
business men are not fully satis- 
fied vith the way things are being 
run ind are suffering from a sense 
of frustration. They would prefer to 
see more acute signs of a return of 
free ‘trade although they appreciate 
the difficulties confronting the au- 
thoriiies. The views expressed by 
prominent German business men fre- 
quently vary from those voiced by 
the officials and those visitors who 
succeed in meeting nonofficial Ger- 
mans usually obtain a better picture 
of the situation. 

Three business men visiting the bi- 
zone, Loring K. Macy, Charles N. 
Sileock and Robert F. Miller were 
fortunate enough to have a long dis- 
cussion with Edgar Ejichholz of the 
firm of Eichholz and Loeser, flour 
importers, Hamburg. Mr. Eichholz is 
an ardent advocate of the German 
case for greater freedom and he 
thinks that his efforts in interesting 
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the visiting business men were suc- 
cessful. 

Similarly, visits to the U.S. by im- 
porters of repute can be of consider- 
able value, some authorities say. 

xk * * 

At the beginning of the Hitler 
regime in Germany, the Nazis set 
up an organization called the 
“Reichsstelle fur Getreide und Fut- 
termittel.” The literal translation of 
this is “Institution of the Reich for 
the Survey of Grain and Feedstuffs.” 
After the fall of Hitler the organ- 
ization was liquidated but the au- 
thorities have now resurrected it, 
announcing at the same time that 
trade in Germany is to be freed. 

In the opinion of German traders, 
this statement is a travesty of the 
facts, since the whole setup of the 
organization implies a monopoly. The 
Germans want complete freedom 
and the action of the authorities in 
allowing a Hitler-inspired organiza- 
tion to be reformed is considered to 
be a mistake. 


* * * 

British members of parliament are 
showing increasing curiosity about 
the quality of British flour, and ques- 
tions tabled on the subject are grow- 
ing in frequency. Recently Sir E. 
Graham Little asked some pertinent 
questions about the makeup and cost 
of present day flour. The minister 
of food replied that in addition to 
national flour milled in British mills 
bread flour contained a proportion 
of imported flour, oils and fats, water, 
salt, yeast, improvers of the nature 
of yeast food, acid or acidic sub- 
stances suitable for regulating the 
acidity of the dough, potato and po- 
tato flour and barm. The minister 
added that national flour contained 
wheat flour, calcium carbonate to 
the extent of 14 oz. for each 280 Ib. 
sack and such substances for the 
improvement of color and keeping 
quality, as are ordinarily used by 
millers. The government, it was stat- 
ed, provides the equivalent of 9¢ to- 
wards the cost of each 3% Ib. loaf 
by way of subsidy. This is payable 
out of taxation revenue and the total 
cost to the country is about $255 
million a year. 


x *«* * 

Senor Miguel Miranda, Argentina’s 
chief grain salesman, has informed 
the British government that he is 
now coming to London to discuss 
further trade pacts. The Argentinians 
are getting increasingly anxious 
about the large supplies of grains 
on hand and it is said they hope to 
unload some in Britain. Prices will 
have to be rigorously pruned in order 
to attract an order, it is said. A 
member of parliament has asked the 
minister of food at what prices the 
Argentine government has offered 
to sell coarse grains to Britain and 
how those prices compared with those 
current in the U.S. The minister re- 
plied that no offers had been made 
recently but that 1,272,000 tons nego- 
tiated earlier this year were now 
arriving. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran and standard midds. 
continue to strengthen and show gains of 
about $1.50 ton over a week ago. Produc- 
tion is at a fairly good pace by mills, but 
there seems to be a buyer waiting for 
every car as it becomes available and 
offerings are kept cleaned up without dif- 
ficulty. In addition to the good spot de- 
mand, some interest is developing in fu- 
ture delivery as far ahead as February. 
Flour midds. and red dog leveled off late 
last week, but currently are $1@1.50 ton 
below a week ago. Somewhat better in- 
terest is reported on the part of buyers 
at the lower price levels. Quotations Nov. 
22: bran $51, standard midds. $52, flour 
midds. $55, red dog $57.50 ton, sacked, 
Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is strong, the trend high- 
er and supplies are light; pure bran $51, 
standard bran $50, standard midds. $51, 
flour midds. $55, mixed feeds $54, red dog 
$57.50. 


Kansas City: Demand was strong for bran 
at $49@49.50 Nov. 22, while shorts are 
rather soft at $50.50@51.50. Southwestern 
storms and prospects of more snow are tight- 
ening the bran market, as well as the 
Kansas City November future, which has 
only two days to close a quantity of open 
contracts. Volume of offerings is fair to 
good. 


Wichita: Demand continues good for 
both bran and shorts. Supplies are insuf- 
ficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$48@49, shorts $51; bran advanced 2, 
shorts $1, compared with preceding week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1 higher 
on shorts and $1.80 higher on bran. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $50@55, mill 
run $51.50@52.50, shorts $53@54. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Denver: The millfeed market continues to 
show strength, and this is reflected in a 
trend of mildly rising prices. Demand and 
supplies in this area are currently run- 
ning neck and neck. Quotations: bran $50, 
shorts $53. = 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $56@57, gray shorts $59@60, delivered 
TCP; about $3 higher on bran and $2 up 
on shorts compared with previous week. 
The demand was well maintained. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices $1.50 
@2 higher on bran and $1.50 ton higher 
on shorts. Supplies are sufficient for trade 
requirements. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $48@48.50, gray shorts $51@51.50. 

Hutchinson: Excellent demand prevailed 
for all types of millfeed last week. Limited 
offerings were mostly absorbed by the 
mixed car trade. Prices stiffened $1. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran $47.50@ 
48, mill run $49@49.50, gray shorts $50.50 
@651. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and _ supplies 
are adequate. Bran $54@54.50, standard 
midds. $54.50@55, flour midds. $56.50@57.50, 
red dog $59.50@61. 

St. Louis: There is better demand for 
spot and nearby stuff, with a little more 
offerings. No interest in forward ship- 
ment. Bran is 50¢ off, gray shorts steady 
to 50¢ lower. Bran prices are $51.50@52.10, 
gray shorts $54.60@55.10. 

Buffalo: Buyers of millfeeds apparently 
are convinced that the government will 
continue price supports. Demand now is 
far in excess of supplies with many buy 
ers covering needs as far ahead as Janu- 
ary and February, something that seldom 
happens as the year approaches its end. 
The trend is very firm. Quotations Nov. 20, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $56457, standard midds. 
$57@58, flour middlings $59@60, red dog 
$61@62. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed offerings in this 
market are described by the trade as be- 
ing fair, but generally in sufficient amounts 
to fulfill a reduced demand. Most sales 
are of small amounts and for limited ship- 
ment. There is some feeling that should 
the longshoremen’s strike be continued flour 
might back up and cause a lower output 
of millfeed. Meanwhile, prices are display- 
ing a firm undertone with the Nov. 20 quo- 
tation on bran unchanged from the previous 
week at $61@62, standard midds. up $1 
to $60@61, and red dog unmoved at $74@75. 

Boston: Millfeeds experienced another ac- 
tive week in the Boston market with prices 
advancing on nearly all feeds. Spring bran 
and middlings are $1 higher, while mixed 
feeds gained $1.50. Red dog is $1 higher. 

Sellers reported that the demand was 
consistently good all week and embraced 
all segments of the trade. The extent of 
forward bookings was irregular, however, 
with some buyers feeling that continua- 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















Evans Milling a | 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=—__ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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— 
INTER- CONTINENTAL 

GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 

Flour— Grain—Feeds 


30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














tion of the price support policies would 
preclude any extended price declines. Oth- 
ers, however, saw in the new potato price 
support announcement a definite swing back 


to the old laws of supply and demand. 
Quotations Nov. 20: spring bran $62.50, 
middlings $63.50, mixed feeds $63, red 
dog $80. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds showed 
a sharp upturn the past week. Prices 
moved up and down the entire week to 
close only a trifle higher on most items. 
Both wholesale and retail purchasers bought 
larger amounts than for several weeks past. 
Supplies remain plentiful. Deliveries are 
stated to be coming in at a good pace. 
Quotations, Pittsburgh district, f.o.b.: bran 
$60@61.20, standard midds. $60@61.20, flour 
midds. $63@65.20, red dog $67@67.20. 

New Orleans: The recent strength in mill- 
feeds is slowing down rather abruptly, ap- 
parently reflecting the movement of corn 
and other grains. There is an increased 
interest in bran for immediate shipment, 
but shorts are being offered with few 
takers. Actual sales are in lesser volume 
than for some time past, with feed mixers 
and jobbers displaying great caution and 
buying only for immediate needs. There is 
no reported activity in millfeed futures. 
Export inquiries are very light, with no 
sales reported. Bran $56.65@57.25, shorts 
$59.65 @ 60.25. 

Atlanta: There is very little demand, the 
trend is unsteady and supplies are suffi- 
cient; wheat bran $60@60.50, gray shorts 
$62.50@63.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market turned 
sharply upward toward the close of the 
week as California buying interests stepped 
into the market and began picking up 
quick and December supplies. Trade reports 
stated that midwestern prices advanced 
sharply, so that midwestern supplies of 
bran in California were curtailed and high- 
er in price. This in turn led California 
buyers to look to the Pacific Northwest 
for supplies, and an advance of $2 or 
more a ton in millfeed in the local mar- 
ket took place. The market is strong at 
$49.50, delivered common transit points, 


Portland: Mill run $48, middlings $53. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week, with demand 
and supply about equal and mills having 
no trouble in disposing of their products. 
Plants are working six days a week, with 
bookings running well into 1949. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $48, mid- 
dlings $53; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $55, middlings $60; to California: red 
bran $55.50, middlings $60.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of millfeeds 
become scarcer due to lowered flour produc- 
tion. Quotations: bran $56, shorts $58, mid- 
dlings $62, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 
basis. . 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed continues 
keen, with the bulk of supplies from west- 
ern mills going to eastern Canada. Sales in 
the three prairie provinces are quite unim- 
portant, with a few shipments going to 
British Columbia from Alberta mills. Sup- 
plies are not yet equal to demand. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
only fair, and export business is of a light 
nature and confined mainly to small parcels 
of middlings along with some bran and 
shorts for the Philippine Islands. Prices 
have held unchanged, but higher levels 
are anticipated in view of the strength 
in other feed commodities and the fact 
that many of the smaller western mills 
have either ceased operating or materially 
reduced operations. Trade generally is not 
good and is off from the same period last 
year. As an indication of the strength in 
general stock feeds in this territory, fish 
meal, which is a very popular seller, has 
jumped $41.25 ton in the last two months. 
This advance is equal to a climb of 55¢ 
per unit of protein. Stocks here are not 
burdensome. Cash car quotations for mill- 
feed: bran $54.80, shorts $57.80, middlings 
$61.30. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These products are 
moving well in domestic markets. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.30; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, f.0.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in fairly good demand in the domestic 
market, but export trade is confined to odd- 
ments to various destinations. Supplies are 


equal to the demand. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.40. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.83 Nov. 22; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 
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NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 

CARMEN, OKLA.—A contract has 
been let to the A. F. Roberts Con- 
struction Co., Sabetha, Kan., for con- 
struction of a 200,000-bu. storage ele- 
vator here. Work will start as soon 
as possible. Don Rogers is manager 
of the Farmers Union Cooperative. 
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BIG S 


(Medium Patent) 


PEACOCK 


(Short Patent) 


GOLDEN BELT 


(Standard Patent) 


all the time, you 
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Capacity 10,000 Sacks 
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KANSAS 
Central States Sales Office 


1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


Nashville Sales Office 
206 Broadway National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ° 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
























ARCHER-DANIELS~IDIAN 
Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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IMPERIAL 





EW men know as much about their 

own ancestry as we know about the 
forebears of the wheat we use for 
IMPERIAL flour. Our wheat buyers 
make a pre-harvest survey of farms near 
our buying stations so that they know 
exactly where to find the choice baking 
wheats with the right ancestors. Wheat 
hand-picked from “the grass roots” 





means real flour auality. 

















The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR | 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


These “Star” brands are safe and sure. 
You can depend on their fine baking 
performance and on a tasty, good-tex- 
tured loaf. Proper wheat selection 
from one of Nature’s ideal producing 
sections is the reason for this 
superior quality. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


British Government 
Accused of Favoring 


Co-ops in Allocations 


LONDON—British bakers have ac- 
cused the socialist government of 
giving preferential treatment to co- 
operative societies in the allocation 
of extra sugar for flour’ confection- 
ery and biscuits. 

The Ministry of Food is allowing 
an extra 10,000 tons sugar annually 
for bakeries and 12,000 tons to bis- 
cuit manufacturers. In each case, the 
cooperative movement _ receives 
22%.% of the extra supplies. Al- 
though the cooperatives only cover 
174%2% of the trade, their allocation 
consists of 2,250 tons sugar for flour 
confectionery compared with the al- 
location of 7,750 tons for the whole 
of private enterprise trade. This rep- 
resents an increase of only 3%. The 
cooperative share of the increased 
sugar for biscuits is 2,700 tons. 

The bakers’ trade associations are 
organizing protest meetings, and it is 
expected that questions will be asked 
in parliament in order to compel 
John Strachey, minister of food, to 
explain why he has favored the co- 
operative movement at the expense 
of private trade. Observers consider 
that the government has allowed po- 
litical leanings to influence the allo- 
cation of commodities in short supply. 

In January, 1948, the Ministry of 
Food reduced the allowance of sugar 
from 70% of prewar usage to 5214%2%, 
and bakers had expressed the hope 
that any increase granted would have 
been sufficient to allow the manu- 
facture of additional supplies of cakes 
for the Christmas trade. It is ex- 
pected that cakes and biscuits will 
now be scarcer than last Christmas 
though the cooperatives, through the 
action of the Ministry of Food, will 
be in a better position to meet the 
demands of their customers. 

No extra allocations of flour have 
been made, however, and the exist- 
ing deficiency would, in any case, 
have precluded any major increases 
in supplies. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE 
UP 402,000 BU. IN WEEK 


WINNIPEG—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store or in transit in North 
America at midnight Nov. 4, amount- 
ed to 184,416,000 bu., showing an in- 
crease of 402,000 bu. over the total 
for Oct. 28, and 33,670,000 bu. in ad- 
vance of last year’s corresponding 
visible. 

The amount in store in the western 
division rose from 122,773,000 bu. a 
year ago to 161,935,000; at eastern 
seaboard ports from 1,393,000 bu. to 
3,199,000; in the lake transit from 
4,642,000 bu. to 6,286,000, while stocks 
in eastern lake ports fell from 15,761,- 
000 bu. to 7,980,000 and in rail transit 
in the eastern division from 1,419,000 
bu. to 1,117,000. 

Overseas export clearances of 
wheat during the week ending Nov. 
4 amounted to 3,791,000 bu. an in- 
crease of 1 million bushels from the 
preceding year’s figure of 2,791,000. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Nov. 13, 1948, 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Baltimore 1,410 or ‘< es 
Buffalo 879 1,598 983 
Afloat 304 s% = “%s 
Chicago ........ os és as 270 
Milwaukee a . ae 131 
Philadelphia .... 31 
Duluth ee 
658 





Totals 1,598 1,983 
Previous week .. 1,194 842 
Nov. 16, 1947 ... 112 10 
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COMPANY 
New Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


AWouston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








Kansas City, Kon 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


— 











DOBRY’S BEST 7 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
fermentation 
Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


‘eceivers - Shippers - Exporters 
xport and Domestic Forwarders 





we h . all 1 a3 g E :™ 
Established “1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
HILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


BEDRTEN J MILLING CO. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
400 bbIs OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
J Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











CONSOL 


WICHITA 1, 








LIDATED FLOUR MI 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


35 








LLS C0) 


KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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lhe Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 

| NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 

Lamar, Colo. 





St. Louis, Mo. 





“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Sweet Cream” 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 





MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 

. 
1911 Baltimore + 


Kansas City, Mo. 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 




















Leavenworth, Kansas 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Preferred because of constantly de- 
pendable performance, POLAR 
BEAR flour is king in many of Amer- 
ica’s leading bakeries. You, too, will 
find that POLAR BEAR can fill your 
needs in making a fine-textured, soft 
loaf of tasty bread. 


FOUNDED BY 
- ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 








= 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $220: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 





— 











Jones-HeTTeLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











—— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 

. that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 


FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Allocation Controls Cited as 


WASHINGTON — International al- 
location control over bread grains 
came under the fire of the Australian 
delegation to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions here this week. J. U. Garside, 
Australian delegate, declared the 
present controls, imposed when these 
commodities were scarce on a world- 
wide basis, are now an ‘‘impediment” 
to world trade in light of current 
conditions and aggravated present 
difficulties. 

Australia did agree to go along 
with the International Emergency 
Food Committee allocation system 
when commodities were in short sup- 
ply, he said, but since the world is 
now producing as much food as it has 
money to buy, these controls are no 
longer necessary and impede world 
trade particularly since world mar- 
kets are involved in severe foreign 
exchange difficulties. 


Berger Statement Recalled 

It may be recalled that when Wal- 
ter C. Berger, president of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., re- 
turned from Europe he urged the 
abandonment of allocation controls 
over feed ingredients, cereals and 
other commodities no longer in scarce 
supply since the allocation system 
provided an artificial target of de- 
mand. 

Prior to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture proposal to halt the re- 
turn of the grain export business to 
private trade channels on Dec. 1, 
1948, that agency had urged an end 
of allocation controls but had been 
opposed in this connection by Charles 
Sawyer, secretary of commerce, who 
wanted tight allocation controls to 
keep domestic prices down. Now Mr. 
Sawyer has relaxed his stand, but 
since Charles F. Brannan, secretary 
of agriculture, has asked the Presi- 
dent to join him in repudiating a 
previously approved agreement with 
Paul G. Hoffman, ECA administrator, 
to bar the door of the grain export 
market to private trade, it appears 
that the positions of the quarreling 
government agencies are reversed. 

Following the appeal of the Au- 
stralian delegate for a lifting of in- 
ternational allocation controls over ce- 
real grains, a U.S. spokesman, Fred 
Rossiter, acting chief of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Require- 
ments, told the FAO assembly that 
the U.S. would concur in allocation 
controls until June 30, 1949, but that 
it would prefer to drop allocation 
controls as soon as possible. 


“Block System” Used 

The current IEFC allocation con- 
trols are now operating on what is 
called the “block system.” Under this 
method allocations of cereal grains 
and other commodities are made 
from surplus nations and the export- 
ing nations may export to any na- 
tion with an allocation but are asked 
to supervise total exports to any one 
area. 

It might be called an honor sys- 
tem. Under the former wartime scarc- 
ity controls of IEFC or the Combined 
Food Board, importing nations re- 
ceiving allocations were directed to 
certain surplus areas for supplies. 
To some extent that type of control 
now exists in regard to nations using 
ECA, since that agency can control 
the area of procurement through its 
distribution of funds. 

It is not hard to see that the Au- 





“to World Trade 


“Impediment’ 


stralian delegation, proper as it may 
be in its stand on the now unneces- 
sary allocation controls, is faced with 
a situation where the party who 
pays the piper calls the tune, a cyni- 
cal observer remarked. The U.S. is 
paying one fourth the FAO bill. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS RECEIVE 
REPORT OF EXHIBIT COSTS 


MILWAUKEE—A total of 164 re- 
tail bakers, 51 wholesalers, 4 house- 
to-house and 4 chain operators con- 
tributed $4,611 to the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Assn. “centennial exhibit com- 
mittee” to cover expenses involved 
in arranging the Wisconsin bakers’ 
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exhibit at the state fair during the 
state’s centennial exposition in Au- 
gust, according to a report by Fred 
Laufenburg, state secretary, to the 
annual meeting of the association’s 
board of governors. 


Total disbursements for the proj- 
ect were $4,389.15, with the balance 
of $221.85 being credited to the state 
association’s general fund. 


The exhibit, arranged in coopera- 
tion with the American Institute of 
Baking, was in addition to the regu- 
lar state fair bakery operation by 
the association in cooperation with 
the state department of agriculture. 
Although final accounting has not 
been completed as yet, Mr. Laufen- 
burg estimated that this year’s profit 
derived from the sale of a wide range 
of bakery goods baked and sold at 
the centennial would reach just about 
$8,000, of which the bakers’ group 
will receive one third under its ar- 
rangement with the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. 





C. Dean McNeal Analyzes Flour 
Picture for Chicago Distributors 


CHICAGO—The milling and baking 
industries should consider their long 
range program as an aggressive bat- 
tle for increasing the per capita con- 
sumption of their products rather 
than a defensive effort aimed at slow- 
ing down the decline in per capita 
consumption, C. Dean McNeal, direc- 
tor of business analysis for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, told the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors Nov. 18. 

Mr. McNeal, guest speaker at the 
association’s dinner meeting, showed 
a number of charts tracing price 
trends of wheat, export levels and 
domestic flour production. His analy- 
sis of these charts led up to conclu- 
sions concerning the prospects for 
increased flour consumption in the 
USS. 

On the basis of conservative esti- 
mates of population trends and on 
per capita of consumption of approx- 
imately 150 lb. a year, flour usage 
would increase approximately 15 mil- 
lion sacks by 1955 and 21 million 
sacks by 1960, the speaker pointed 
out. 

“This is an encouraging picture 
for the milling and baking industries. 
It does indicate that the per capita 
consumption of flour may have lev- 
eled off and that. efforts toward in- 
creased consumption will result in net 
gains rather than merely retarding 
a declining trend,” Mr. McNeal said. 

He pointed out that the Food Re- 
search Institute at Stanford Univer- 
sity recently published a study show- 
ing that per capita flour consumption 
had changed very little during the 
past 10 years, in sharp contrast with 
U.S. government figures which showed 
wide fluctuations during the same 
period. 

Concerning wheat supplies, the 
speaker said, “It seems obvious that 
we must have huge exports or sharp- 
ly increased domestic usage if we 
hope to maintain production even 
close to recent levels. Since any sig- 
nificant increase in domestic usage 
will take a long time, a continuation 
of our present export volume seems 
the only practical way of moving 
these anticipated surpluses. 

However, further data show that 
a period of recurring world wheat 
surpluses is approaching, he said, and 
difficulty in disposing of the U.S. sur- 
plus may be expected. 


Mr. McNeal pointed out that the 
price support program will be the 
most important factor determining 
wheat prices during the next sev- 
eral years, adding that the admin- 
istration is not expected to make 
too many drastic changes in the 
present support program. 

George A. Shields, president of the 
distributors’ association, announced 
that the organization will hold its 
annual Christmas party the evening 
of Dec. 21 at the Furniture Club. 
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MORE RAIN IN AUSTRALIA 
ADDS TO CROP PROSPECTS 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA— 
There have been further recent rains 
in South Australia, Victoria and New 
South Wales. These rains have con- 
solidated the good done by the earlier 
rains and from now on until harvest 
all areas need dry, sunny weather to 
finish off the crop. Last year the 
rains continued to the end of the year 
with the result that Australia had the 
worst outbreak of rust for many 
years. 

The estimate of the final outturn 
remains unchanged at 180 million 
bushels. S. M. Kimpton of W. S. 
Kimpton & Sons, Melbourne milling 
firm, says that at this stage he sees 
no reason to alter the October esti- 
mate. 
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ANNUAL GRAIN LOSS 
One rat will eat or destroy $6 
worth of grain in a year—and the 
rat gives no return for. this. feed. 





Congress to Get 


Anti-inflation Plan 
From Nourse Group 


WASHINGTON — A coordinated 
anti-inflation program, designed un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Edward G. 
Nourse, chairman of the President’s 
council of economic advisors will be 
presented to Congress after it con- 
venes, Dr. Nourse stated this week 
following a conference with the chief 
executive. 

The detailed and definite program 
is expected to be sent in the form 
of special messages to Congress and 
in requests for specific legislation, 
Dr. Nourse stated. 

Cooperating with Dr. Nourse in the 
drafting of the program will be the 
secretaries of Treasury, Commerce, 
Labor, Agriculture and Interior, and 
it is probable that heads of other 
agencies will be asked for their opin- 
ions of the final plan. 

Dr. Nourse declined to estimate the 
extent of inflationary pressures at this 
time, saying that their intensity 
would be reported in the President’s 


state of the union and economic re- 
ports. 
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Grain Shipments 
to Galveston 
Under Embargo 


GALVESTON — An embargo 
against any shipment of bulk grain 
to this Texas port was put into effect 
midnight Nov. 23. This is the second 
Texas point this month to declare an 
embargo. Last week the Houston 
Public Elevator was embargoed. Per- 
mits for shipments to Galveston must 
be placed through the Association of 
American Railroads office in Dallas. 








PMA WIRES MILLS FOR GULF 
FLOUR OFFERS 
* 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration Nov. 
22 wired mills requesting offerings of 
hard and soft wheat flour to be 
shipped from mills on or before Dec. 
31 through Gulf ports. Both hard and 
soft wheat flour of 72% and 80% ex- 
traction are requested. Offers were 
to be filed before 3 p.m., e.s.t. Nov. 
28, for acceptance before 10 a.m., 
e.s.t. Nov. 24. 





Strike Tie-Up and Embargoes 
Curtail CCC Buying of Grain 


KANSAS CITY—Government 
wheat and corn purchasing at Kansas 
City lacked aggressiveness last week 
due to the threatening spread of the 
East Coast dock workers’ strike and 
several embargoes and possible tie- 
ups at the Gulf. On Nov. 23 the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. bid 21¢ over 
Kansas City December for November 
delivery of warehouse receipts, basis 
Gulf, and 20¢ over for December- 
January. 


Corn bids remained at 11¢ over 
Chicago December, basis Texas ports, 
November shipment, for No. 2 or bet- 
ter yellow, with a maximum of 14.5% 
moisture and 10¢ over, basis New 
Orleans or Texas ports, for first half 
December shipment. 

During the week Nov. 16-22, the 
CCC bought 1,065,000 bu. wheat, com- 
pared with 1,885,000 the previous 
week. Last week it also purchased 
800,000 bu. corn at Kansas City. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


A. J, Oberg, eastern division sales 
manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, recently completed a 
two-week swing through the com- 
pany’s eastern trade territory. 


Paul S. Gerot, president, grocery 
products division, and Alexander Par- 
sons, vice president, trade relations, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
called at the New York offices while 
in that city for the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America convention. 


John L. Locke, president of the 
Millers National Federation, and pres- 
ident Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, conferred Nov. 15 with Herman 
Steen and Herman Fakler, MNF vice 
presidents, at the federation offices in 
Chicago. 

o 


A. E. Fairney, eastern sales man- 
ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days 
among the New York trade recently. 


Ward W. Miller, eastern sales man- 
ager, Chicago, for Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc., spent the week 
ending Nov. 19 in New York calling 
on the trade, making his headquarters 
with E. S. Thompson, New York rep- 
resentative. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days 
last week in the Kansas City offices 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 


Earl A. Harris, Harris Baking Co., 
Rogers, Ark., and Mrs. Harris visited 
trade friends in Kansas City last 
week. 


W. R. Potts, southeastern represen- 
tative, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., was a visitor on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade Nov. 18. 

=e 


L. E. McCown, sales manager, Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
visited the trade in Kansas City on 
returning from a trip to Memphis 
last week. 

* 


W. P. Bomar, president, Bewley 
Mills, Ft. Worth, visited with friends 
in Kansas City Nov. 18. 

é 


Frank A. Yost, manager and direc- 
tor of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., was recently reelected a director 
of the Associated Industries of Ken- 
tucky, at the annual meeting of that 
organization in Louisville. 


John M. Friedrich, Thomas J. Mo- 
ran and Fred A. Sperr, all of the 
Buffalo office of Standard Brands, 
Inc., journeyed to Cleveland, Ohio, 
Nov. 15, to receive engraved watches 
as members of the newly organized 
Quarter Century Club of the com- 
pany. The ceremony at Cleveland is 
one of the many held by the company 
throughout the country to honor its 
25-year service workers. 


Maurice Edelstein, regional man- 
ager, eastern regional grocery prod- 


ucts division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, who was ill in the hospital 
for many weeks, has recovered and 
is back at his desk. 


George Wood, head of the Wood 
Grain Corp., Buffalo, and past presi- 
dent of the Corn Exchange of Buf- 
falo, is back on the floor again after 
recovering from an operation and 
siege in a local hospital. 


Harold Hendy, president of the 
Hendy Feed Co., Buffalo, is expected 
to return to his desk in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building next week. He 
recently underwent a serious opera- 
tion. 

* 


James W. Bibbins, son of A. L. Bib- 
bins, former president of the GLF 
Mill, Buffalo, will be married Dec. 4 
to Miss Sally Anne Platt of Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

we 


Miss Phyllis Callahan, sales man- 
ager, George Urban Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, has returned from an extended 
trip to the Pacific Coast and way 
points. 

& 


A. Thomas Easley, general manager 
of the International Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, spoke on job evaluation at the 
meeting of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo Chapter, Nov. 18. 


R. B. Jennings, formerly with Bam- 
by Bakers, Inc., Burlington, N.C., 
is now associated with Jack Varnell, 
Jack Varnell & Co., Conover, N.C. 
Before entering the baking business 
several years ago, Mr. Jennings repre- 
sented the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in the Carolinas. 


Miss Henrietta Swain, daughter of 
W. A. Swain, representative for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, with headquarters in Atlanta, will 
spend the Thanksgiving holidays with 


is a student at the University of 
Georgia, Athens. 


John B. Campbell, for 17 years pro- 
duction manager for Colonial Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ga., is now superinten- 
dent for the Albany, Ga., plant of the 
Columbia Baking Co. 


Jesse Vaiden, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Colonial Baking Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., has retired and is man- 
aging a plantation at Pleasant Hills, 
Miss. 

® 


T. L. Brice, mills representative 
with headquarters in Atlanta, made 
a business trip to Nashville and 
Knoxville, Tenn., recently. 


Grady O. Wheeler, manager of the 
south Atlantic sales division, Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, attended a business 
meeting of the firm in Dallas, Texas, 
recently. 

a 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has been named a new director 
of the Oklahoma City Kiwanis Club. 


Harry Lundgaard, president of the 
Ada (Okla.) Milling Co., and Fred 
Lankard, manager of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Milling Co., were recent visi- 
tors at the headquarters of the Okla- 
homa Millers Assn., Oklahoma City. 


Harold E. Yoder, sales manager for 
the Trenton Milling Co., Trenton, II1., 
spent a few days in New Orleans last 
week visiting with the Trenton repre- 
sentative and calling on the local 
trade. P 
e 

E. W. Howard, who supervises the 
industrial vision program of the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, ad- 
dressed more than 175 optometrists 
and industrials from six southeast- 
ern states at the Southeastern Indus- 
trial Vision Congress held at Georgia 


her parents in Atlanta. Miss SwainTech in that city Nov. 15. According 








FOR DEALER CONTACTS—Russell May, president of Quisenberry Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, recently purchased the Swift 125 Airplane shown above 
in order to maintain closer contact with Quisenberry dealers and to make 
it possible for him to visit them more frequently. Mr. May acts as his own 
pilot and uses the plane regularly and extensively for both business and 


pleasure. 


to Mr. Howard, piece-rate workers 
with normal vision earned approxi- 
mately 15¢ more per hour. Mr. How- 
ard is also assistant personnel direc- 
tor for the Atlanta mill. 

2 


Joseph Hexter, president of the 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, is at 
Emory University Hospital, Emory 
University, Ga., for a general physical 
check-up. 

& 


John H. Chain, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., attended the Okla- 
homa-Kansas football game at Law- 
rence, Kansas, Nov. 20. While in Kan- 
sas he was a guest of his parents, 
W. A. Chain and Mrs. Chain. The 
senior Chain is president of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, found post- 
election feeling in the deep South op- 
timistic during a visit with jobbers in 
several states. Business is reportedly 
showing signs of improvement. 


L. K. Neff, assistant purchasing 
agent for the General Baking Co., was 
a visitor at the offices of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, last week. 








DEATHS 


John T. Lippincott, Indianapolis, 
former treasurer of the Acme-Evans 
Co., died in a hospital here Nov. 13 
after a short illness. A native of IIli- 
nois, Mr. Lippincott came to Indian- 
apolis 43 years ago to accept a posi- 
tion with the Acme-Evans Co. He 
served 40 years in various capacities 
and had been treasurer of the com- 
pany 15 years prior to his retirement 
three years ago. Mr. Lippincott is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Gertrude 
Lippincott, one son, two brothers and 
two sisters. 


Miss Mildred Cunningham died at 
her home in Atlanta Nov. 19 follow- 
ing a long illness. For nearly 25 years 
Miss Cunningham was associated with 
the Atlanta branch and regional offi- 
ces of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., serving 
as secretary. 


Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, Md., 
president of the Community Baking 
Co., Cumberland, and one of the or- 
ganizers and past presidents of the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn.,. died 
Nov. 18. 
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BETTER GRAIN SUPPLIES 
SEEN IN SOUTH AFRICA 


WASHINGTON — The Union of 
South Africa’s record corn crop in 
the spring of 1948, together with 
good crops of winter grains, assures 
better grain supplies for the current 
season than at any time since pre- 
war, according to a recent report by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which received its information from 
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the agricultural attache at Pretoria. 

The unusually large corn crop pro- 
vides a surplus estimated at about 
21 million bushels. That quantity is 
reported available for export or car- 
ry-over during the consumption year 
ending 1949. 

The favorable corn supply put the 
country in a better position to fill its 
import needs for wheat of which the 
Union always has a deficit. During 
the war period wheat import needs 
could not be filled, and the small do- 
mestic supply necessitated severely 
restricted use with the _ extrac- 
tion rate of 96%. That high rate 
was in effect from May, 1941, 
to Nov. 1, 1948, when the improved 
grain position permitted a reduction 
to 80% in the extraction rate for 
white bread and 90% for a standard 
brown loaf. At the same time all re- 
strictions on the sale of flour and 
bread were removed. 

The lower extraction rate increases 
the wheat import requirements for 
the current season, and in turn in- 
creases the amount of subsidy the 
sovernment pays on wheat. Wheat 
needs are reported to have increased 
following a corn shortage in 1946. 
Along with wider acceptance of wheat 
in the native diet as a substitute for 
the usual staple, corn, improved pur- 
chasing power is expected to result 
in an additional increase in the na- 
tives’ use of wheat. 

Any significant increase in wheat 
consumption would, of course, be re- 
flected in larger import requirements. 
The sale of 7.5 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat of the 1948 crop to 
the Union of South Africa has been 
authorized. This will be the first 
wheat transaction of any significance 
between those two countries for a 
number of years and contrasts with 
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imports of less than 100,000 bushels 
from Canada in 1947-48. Delivery 
of the wheat is specified for April- 
July, 1949. With more widespread 
use of wheat, corn, the principal cul- 
tivated crop now used largely for 
human consumption, might be used 
increasingly as livestock feed. 
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R. K. DURHAM TO ARRANGE 
AOM CONVENTION PROGRAM 


BUFFALO—Roy K. Durham, direc- 
tor of the technical service depart- 
ment, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, was named chairman of the 
program committee for the 1949 con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers at a meeting of the or- 
ganization’s convention committee 
Nov. 19. Mr. Durham served in the 
same capacity for the 1948 conven- 
tion which was held in Chicago last 
May. 

The Buffalo meeting was called by 
J. W. Kinney, manager of Wallace 
& Tiernan Sales Corp., Ltd., Toronto, 
and Joseph L. Chamberlain, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, co- 
chairman of the convention commit- 
tee. The meeting was attended by 26 
members of the committee. 

Sherman Thurston, Pittsford (N. 
Y.) Milling Co., Ine., chairman of 
District 8, AOM, presided over the 
meeting. J. George Kehr, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, executive 
committeeman for the same district, 
spoke briefly to the group, especially 
urging members of his district to give 
all possible assistance to the Cana- 
dian membership in their handling of 
the 1949 convention in Toronto 
May 23-27. 

Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the AOM, was 





present and in explaining the pur- 
pose of the meeting, he emphasized 
the need for careful consideration in 
the selection of committee members 
and listed the responsibilities of each 
of the committees. 

Nominations were made for chair- 
men of the different committees and 
a sub-committee was appointed to 
make final recommendations. A com- 
plete list of those chairmen will be 
announced in the near future. 
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ILLINOIS GRAIN TERMINALS 
PURCHASES SITE ON RIVER 


CHICAGO—tThe Illinois Grain Ter- 
minals Co., an affiliate of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Assn., has purchased 
approximately 11% acres of land on 
the Calumet River at 106th St., from 
the Chicago & Rock Island Railroad, 
according to an announcement by C. 
B. Shuman, association president. 

The Illinois Grain Terminals Co. 
contemplates erecting a 3,000,000-bu. 
elevator on this property, which will 
have both lake and rail facilities as 
well as unloading from river barges. 
Plans are now being prepared by a 
construction company to be submit- 
ted to the association for final ap- 
proval. 
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RICHARD ANDERSON HEADS 
WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 


MILWAUKEE—Richard F. Ander- 
son, Procter & Gamble sales repre- 
sentative, was elected president of 
the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. at the annual meeting 
Nov. 19 at the Elks Club. He suc- 
ceeds Henry C. Schranck, H. C. 
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FORMER IMMIGRANT HONORED 
FOR AID TO ITALY 


PITTSBURGH—At ceremonies fol- 
lowing a dinner held in the factory 
of “Vimco,” of which Salvatore Vivi- 
ano, 73, is owner and president, The 
Very Rev. Francis Smith, president 
of Duquesne University here, be- 
stowed on Mr. Viviano the honor of 
being a commander in the Legion of 
Honor of the Immaculate Virgin 
Mary. Few Americans have been thus 
honored. Since the war Mr. Viviano 
has given more than 100 tons of 
American-made _ spaghetti to the 
needy of Italy. Mr. Viviano arrived 
in 1930 in America, a penniless im- 
migrant. Since then spaghetti and 
allied products, with the aid of his 
wife, family and a group of long-time 
employees, have made a fortune for 
him. In response to praise for his 
gifts of food and other charities, Mr. 
Viviano recalled that it was his 45th 
wedding anniversary, adding, “Why 
not help others—that’s why I’m in 
business.” 





Schranck Co., president for two terms. 

Elected vice president was Jack 
Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
with Carl F. Meyer, The Northwest- 
ern Miller-The American Baker cor- 
respondent and editor of Master Bak- 
er, Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn.’s 
official publication, reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


New executive committee members 
elected for two-year terms are Ed 
Polezynski, Cudahy Bros., and Joseph 
Hayden, manager, Fleischmann divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc., Milwau- 
kee. Installation will take place at the 
Dec. 17 meeting. 





CERES 








RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


CERES 
DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 





Dependable 





Wire Us for Prices 


Prompt Shipment 


Samples Gladly Furnished 
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Enriehed Flour Benefits Shown 
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Colored Slides Aid WFI Presentation 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute is directing attention dra- 
matically to the “platform” of the 
Millers Long Range Program by 
means of four new series of colored 
slides on home baking. 

Of importance to the flour industry 
is the fact that the nutritional bene- 
fits and economies of enriched flour 
are stressed in the slides which are 
viewed by the nation’s home econo- 
mists who teach girls how to cook 
and bake, and thus influence Amer- 
ica’s eating habits. 

Developed by Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, the slides demonstrate pic- 
torially the step-by-step ease of pre- 
paring (1) biscuits, (2) muffins and 
muffin-type breads, (3) rolls and cof- 
fee cakes and (4) macaroni, spaghetti 
and noodle dishes. 

In addition the slides also stress 
nutrition, economy, appetite appeal 
and variety—important “planks” in 
the Long Range Program platform. 
Particular emphasis is placed on nu- 
trition with a series of slides showing 
the “Banners of Enrichment” being 
added to a slice of bread. In the same 
picture a biscuit and muffin are shown 
and the explanation is made that all 
types of bread made from enriched 
flour provide “6-Way Nourishment.” 


Wide Coverage Planned 


All six home economists represent- 
ing the institute throughout the na- 
tion have been supplied with special 
projectors and the four sets of slides 
to give pictorial demonstrations in 
all parts of the country. In addition 
to home economics teachers the audi- 
ences have included U.S. Department 
of Agriculture extension leaders, su- 
pervisors of 4-H Club girls, school 
lunch managers and cooks and college 
students in foods and_ nutrition 
classes. 

To show how the nutrition message 
is presented, here is the information 
given by the demonstrators as the 
slides are being shown: 

“Whatever the type of bread, every 
enriched bread provides 6-Way Nour- 
ishment as does the enriched flour 
from which breads are made. This is 
true whether the enriched bread 
comes from your favorite bakeshop, 
the bread shelf in your grocery store, 
or from your own oven at home. 

“Those six ways of nourishment are 
important. Let’s examine each one. 


Bread is a bit like Dad. Dad cheer- 
fully pays the bills, but we forget to 
appreciate him. Enriched bread cheer- 
fully will pay a lot of our nutritional 
bills if we just give it a chance. Per- 
haps we need to learn once again what 
bread in the diet really does for us. 
Now is a good time, with prices of 
other foods so high, to give thought to 
what enriched bread supplies. 


Six Ways Examined 


“The first ‘item’ is food energy, 
something all of us need. Food energy 
is measured in calories, just like dress 
fabric is measured in inches. The tall, 
broad person needs more inches to 
make a fashionable dress than the 
short, slender person needs. The same 
is true of calories. A tall, broad- 
shouldered individual needs more cal- 
ories than a small person. The im- 
portant thing is to have enough for 
your individual needs. Six medium- 
sized biscuits, or six 1-oz. slices of 
bread provide only about 18% of the 
calories a moderately active woman 
needs daily. Nutritionists say en- 
riched breads are the most versatile 
and most economical source of food 
energy. 

“The next is iron. Many persons 
seem to have difficulty getting enough 
iron into the diet. Egg yolk, red meat, 
liver are good sources of iron. Many 
folks do not realize that enriched 
flour and breads are good sources, and 
they are by far the thriftiest source. 
Six 1-oz. slices of bread, or six me- 
dium-sized biscuits provide 25% of 
the total amount of iron needed daily 
by a moderately active woman or a 
sedentary man. 

“Riboflavin is another of the B-vi- 
tamins. Each pound of enriched flour 
contains at least 1.2 mg. riboflavin. 
That means that six medium-sized 
biscuits, or six 1l-oz. slices of bread 
provide about 18% of the riboflavin 
needed daily by moderately active 
adults. , 

“Niacin is one member of the large 
B-vitamin family. It is one of the B- 
vitamins needed to help prevent pel- 
legra. Six 1-oz. slices of bread, or 
six medium-sized biscuits provide al- 
most a third (31%) of the niacin 
most of us need daily. 

“Thiamine is popularly known as 
vitamin B:. Sometimes it has been 
called the ‘pep vitamin,’ or the ‘go 
vitamin.’ Actually, of course, no sin- 
gle food nutrient is responsible for 
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PROTEIN MAP—The above map, prepared by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners’ laboratory, shows the geographic origin of wheat of different 
protein levels in western Canada. The mean values for the different prov- 
inces are: Saskatchewan, 14.2%; Manitoba, 18%, and Alberta, 12.9%. 
The average for western Canada is 13.6%, equal to the 22-year average 
but down 0.3% from the 1947 crop average. 


‘pep’ and ‘go.’ All of the vitamins 
and other nutrients together mean 
good health, which means we have 
pep and energy. Breads are the 
cheapest and most easily available 
sources of thiamine. This is always 
true, but especially now, when meat 
prices are high. Six medium-sized bis- 
cuits, or six 1-oz. slices of bread, pro- 
vide about 35% of the thiamine a 
moderately active adult needs daily. 


“Protein is sixth and last in this im- 
portant series of six. Protein is the 
builder of body tissues. Many folks 
are surprised to learn that breads 
provide important amounts of pro- 
tein. Remember that breads are made 
of wheat flour, and wheat flour is 
the best flour for baking because it 
contains certain kinds and amounts 
of protein. That same protein is nu- 
tritionally valuable, too. When breads 
are made with milk, or when they 
contain egg, as many sweet breads 
and rolls do, the protein is of top 
nutritional quality. 


“It is this protein that makes bread 
such a satisfying food, with staying 
quality that prevents quick recur- 
rence of hunger. Six medium-sized 
biscuits or six 1-oz. slices of bread 
provide about 18 grams protein. That 
is about 30% of the amount needed 
daily by a moderately active woman. 
Another way of putting it is to say 
that is about the amount of protein 
provided by a pork chop.” 

The protein is important to the 
cook, too, the discussion continues. 
First of all, the report says, it holds the 
leavening to make baked foods light 
and pleasant to eat. Equally important 
is the fact that protein is the flavor- 
carrier. It has a way of capturing the 
flavors of other foods and making 
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them go farther. That is another rea- 
son why enriched flour and breads are 
so useful in helping manage the food 
budget these days, the Wheat Flour 
Institute report concluded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT PROTEIN 
AVERAGES 13.6% FOR 1948 


WINNIPEG — The protein content 
of the 1948 crop of Canadian hard 
red spring wheat averages 13.6%, 
equal to the average of the past 22 
crops, but down 0.3% from the 1947 
average. 

Detailed data from different areas 
of western Canada, as reported in 
Bulletin No. 30 published by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners labor- 
atory, show highest protein areas in 
Saskatchewan. The bulletin, prepared 
by J. A. Anderson and K. Hlynka of 
the laboratory, has been distributed 
to millers, grain buyers and other in- 
terested persons. 

(A map showing the geographic or- 
igin of the wheat of different pro- 
tein levels appears elsewhere on this 
page.—Editor.) 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAIRMEN NAMED 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Pittsburgh has appointed 
E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of Eagle Roller Mills, as chair- 
man and J. J. Mussman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., chairman, of 
the president’s reception at the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. conven- 
tibn scheduled Jan. 16-18, at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel here. S. P. Stall- 
worth, Ertl Baking Co., is chairman 
and W. H. Walther, Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills, is co-chairman of the 
banquet to be held Jan. 18. 

















Dock Strike Ties Up Both 


Coasts; No Settlement Seen 


NEW YORK—Conferences to end 
the East Coast dock strike failed to 
progress Nov. 22 as union representa- 
tives rejected an offer by the em- 
ployers on the ground that it was 
too vague. Reliable authorities do not 
expect a break in the strike at least 
until next week. The new trucking 
strike which started here Nov. 22 has 
not affected food except for one large 
wholesale grocer. However, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has placed an em- 
bargo on LCL freight, and the New 
York Central is considering doing so. 

Lighterage from railroads on the 
Jersey Shore has not been shut off, 
although in the confusion cars occa- 
sionally are held up in the yards, but 
on all piers where longshoremen are 
employed all activity has entirely 
stopped and the port is dead as far 
as any exports or imports are con- 
cerned. 

Sugar refineries indicate they will 
be forced to close before long for 
lack of raw materials. 

In Buffalo, the strike of the 65,000 
members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Assn. has held up the ship- 
ment so far of over 4 million bushels 
grain destined for seaboard and ex- 
port. There are more than 2,000 cars 
which will be loaded as soon as the 
embargo is lifted. 

The stoppage in shipments came 
after the railroads in the week end- 
ing Nov. 15 enjoyed the biggest seven- 
day period of export grain loadings 
this year. A total of 3,088,134 bu. was 
loaded into boxcars just prior to the 
enforcement of the embargo. 

The commercial grain elevators 
now hold 14,823,393 bu. If the strike 
continues, and grain continues to 








flow into the city from the head of 
the lakes, it will not be long before 
the capacity of the elevators will be 
taxed to hold the grain. 


Chicago Corn Tied Up 


It is now impossible for corn to 
move out of the Chicago and other 
midwestern markets to the Atlantic 
seaboard for export, according to 
J. O. McClintock, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
who pointed out that rather than the 
farmer selling his corn under pres- 
ent conditions, the market offers him 
the opportunity to receive a better 
price by selling for shipment after 
Dec. 15. 

Because of the longshoremen’s 
strike, Mr. McClintock said, much 
of the buying power from eastern 
order buyers has been reduced—in 
fact, such buyers have almost com- 
pletely withdrawn from the market 
because there is a decided risk in- 
volved in the handling of high mois- 
ture corn when it cannot be disposed 
of as fast as it can be dried and 
reconditioned for shipment. 

“The fact that corn can be sold 
in the Chicago market for shipment 
from the country during the last 15 
days of December at from 4¢ to 4%¢ 
higher than it can be sold for 10 
days shipment is evidence that the 
conditions now prevailing are having 
a depressing effect on the current 
cash corn market,” Mr. McClintock 
said. 

The period of time during which 
present conditions will prevail is en- 
tirely dependent on settlement of the 
eastern seaboard strike, he added. 

In Dallas, Texas, Charles Wasson, 
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regional manager of the Association 
of American Railroads, said an em- 
pargo on grain shipments to the 
Houston public elevator ordered last 
week will probably last “for at least 
a week and possibly longer.” 

The embargo was ordered because 
Midwest grain shippers hoped to clear 
their shipments through Houston be- 
cause of the longshoremen’s strike 
at piers along the Atlantic Coast. But 
so much grain was sent to Houston 
that the port became clogged. 


West Coast Negotiating 


Negotiations for the settlement of 
the Pacific Coast longshoremen’s 
strike continues on what is termed as 
a favorable basis, however, major 
disputes need yet to be settled. Some 
individuals predict that it will be 
early December before normal activ- 
ity returns to the West Coast water- 
front. 

The port of Tacoma remains heav- 
ily congested with private exports, as 
well as purchases by the Production 
and Marketing Administration, all at- 
tempting to clear through that one 
location. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWEDEN REVISES GRAIN 
ESTIMATES, USDA SAYS 


WASHINGTON — Seeding of all 
grain was completed in Sweden in 
mid-October and plowing was almost 
completed at that time, according to 
a recent report of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Prospects for 
the winter grain were reported as 
fairly good. 

Breadgrain production in 1948 has 
been revised upward, and, on the 
basis of the Aug. 30 official survey, 
wheat production is placed at about 
25 million bushels and rye at about 
12 million bushels. Revisions for other 
grains were very minor, but hay and 
other forage crops were increased by 
5-10%. The hay crop, though now 
placed at a higher figure, is still about 
15% less than the 1936-40 average, 
as a result of the drouth of 1947. 
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UNITED STATES FLOUR STOCKS BY 
QUARTERS 

The following table shows the stock of 
wheat flour and rye flour in the United 
States by quarters as reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census of the United States 
Department 
sacks); 


of Commerce (in thousand 


Wheat Rye 


Quarter ended flour* flourt 
et, - 20, MPT hy) Sawets ce 8% 4,802 74 
OmmO SO, DS ste ievcvocsese 4,595 100 
oe a eee 5,031 98 
mee, Ch, TN we tsccccecaces 5,912 107 
ae Ser ME 26buseiseees 4,946 103 
ee OO Ge sivek vend véece 4,384 61 
FF | errr 5,570 74 


*Data through the quarter ended June 30, 
1947, represent actual inventories of all 
mills regardless of size; data for subsequent 
quarters are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of 401 
sacks or more. 

tData for all quarters represent actual 
inventories of all mills reporting. 





Private Exports 





(Continued from page 9) 


ers of the legislation without regard 
to party affiliations were in com- 
plete agreement that private enter- 
Prise was to be encouraged at home 
as well as abroad. The inclusion of a 
Specific direction to utilize private 
trade channels was placed in the 
ECA Act to insure that the almost 
unanimous will of the senate be car- 
ried out. 


Called Quick . Decision 
The secrecy and speed surrounding 
this U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture attempt to repudiate a firm 
agreement between ECA and USDA 
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following the election is classified 
as a “quickie” idea originating at 
staff levels at USDA which was sold 
to the secretary as a good idea be- 
fore he had full time to reflect 
on the political implications or its 
repercussions on international pol- 
icies. 

One of the most reliable observ- 
ers here outside of the government 
attributes the repudiation action by 
USDA to the influence of Elmer 
Kruse, general manager of CCC, 
abetted by Ralph Trigg, Production 
and Marketing Administration di- 
rector. Mr. Kruse was formerly state 
chairman of Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency activities in Ohio where the 
grain storage bin issue is believed 
to have played a large part in the 
Democratic victory in the recent 
campaign. 

It is now believed that Mr. Bran- 
nan himself may have some regrets 
over the precipitous action of last 
week in persuading the President to 
ask for a reconsideration of the de- 
cision to restore to the private grain 
trade its own business opportunities 
which the government has held in 
monopolistic grasp during and since 
the war. 

First, it seems assured that if the 
Hoffman-Brannan pact is repudiated 
now through pressure from USDA, 
the action will arouse considerable 
resentment in Democratic Party 
ranks from the South, where there 
is a firm adherence to the principle 
of free enterprise. This reliable 
source believes that if the present 
intention to halt the restoration of 
free enterprise in the export grain 
trade is fulfilled, the 81st Congress 
will promptly reinstate the private 
trade utilization mandate in unmis- 
takable terms when the extension 
of the ECA comes up for considera- 
tion. On the domestic front, Mr. 
Brannan appears to repudiate an ex- 
press wish of one of the most in- 
fluential leaders in his own party 
in the Senate. 

Commodity interests other than 
grain have become concerned over 
what is called an offside play by 
the USDA in connection with private 
export trade. Senatorial objections 
are expected to be made to the White 
House unless Mr. Brannan sees fit 
to modify his demand for a reten- 
tion of the CCC grain export mo- 
nopoly. 


Plan Change Overseas 


On the international side of the 
coin is an equally distasteful aspect 
arising from policy plans of the oc- 
cupation zone _ authorities. It is 
learned that the bi-zone authorities 
have been planning to halt central- 
ized government procurement for the 
German occupation areas on or about 
Jan. 1, 1949. This decision is de- 
layed pending some _ controversy 
within Germany itself, where Ger- 
man Officials have expressed prefer- 
ence for procurement through an 
association of importers. This mere- 
ly would transfer procurement from 
a U.S. bureaucracy to a German one. 
Private enterprise officials, support- 
ed by top level officials in the oc- 
cupation area, want German procure- 
ment to be handled by private enter- 
prise within Germany without the 
intervention of a quasi-government 
agency. 

Government officials agree that di- 
rect transactions between private 
trade sellers here and counterparts 
in Germany can be accomplished 
without disturbing internal ration 
controls within Germany. They point 
out that Holland has been handling 
imports on a free enterprise basis 
without difficulty by issuing import 








licenses after imports have been ne- 
gotiated by private vendors and buy- 
ers. The Dutch governmental super- 
vision has consisted largely of reg- 
ulation of dollar disbursements. 

Impending policy decisions with- 
in the German occupation zone are 
seen as an element of strength in 
Mr. Hoffman’s hands if he should 
choose to make an issue of the Bran- 
nan effort to abrogate what was 
previously held to be a firm pact. 

The issue raised by USDA appears 
to rest on the quarter of a cent dif- 
ferential in grain exports through 
the ports of Baltimore and New Or- 
leans and the allegedly maximum 
utilization of these ports by CCC. 

CCC officials believe that under 
their exclusive control elevator fa- 
cilities at these ports can be used 
more efficiently than private enter- 
prise. The private trade, according 
to CCC advocates of the monopoly 
system, tends to tie-up these eleva- 
tor facilities as they store grain in 
the terminals in accumulation of car- 
go lots. In the past private enter- 
prise proponents claim that the 
trade always has exchanged sup- 
plies among themselves to accom- 
modate competitors in meeting ocean 
shipping schedules. 


Doubt Congressional Approval 


The USDA claim of efficiency of 
monopoly in this connection would 
receive the same treatment from a 
Democratic Congress that it might 
have received at the hands of a Re- 
publican majority, this source states. 
This obeserver says it might be also 
claimed that a government monopoly 
of the sale of groceries in Albany, 
N. Y., or elsewhere, might be more 
efficient, but it is doubtful that even 
the incoming Democratic Congress 
will accept the monopoly principle. 

The Hoffman strength in the pres- 
ent controversy which was provoked 
by USDA appears to rest in the in- 
consistency in the policy tangent 
which USDA would create at home 
while our representatives abroad are 
moving to encourage private initia- 
tive. ECA presumably was _ estab- 
lished to restore free enterprise in 
western Europe. How, it is asked by 
this observer, can the administra- 
tion repudiate free enterprise at home 
while urging it in Germany and else- 
where in the world? 

Another matter of lesser import- 
ance but nevertheless pertinent to 
the issue is the matter of protocol. 
Students of government here say that 
the administration of the ECA Act 
is purely operational and matters of 
this kind should never be pushed 
to the executive level. These sources 
believe that when the nature of the 
controversy is known in responsible 
Democratic congressional quarters 
they may recommend to White House 
advisors that the matter be referred 
back to the principals involved for 
settlement. 

An avenue of conciliation of the 
matter appears open and may rest 
in a White House decision to refer 
the matter back to Mr. Hoffman and 
Secretary Brannan for consideration, 
the alignment of policy to conform 
to that of government agents abroad 
and the intent of Congress and the 
probable firm demand by influential 
Democratic Party leaders that free 
enterprise in the U.S. is not to be 
sacrificed over a fraction of a cent 
a bushel on grain shipments through 
two ports. 


Some Oppose Reversal 
The old reliables at the USDA op- 
erational level are not believed to be 
too happy over the way this matter 
was projected immediately after elec- 
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C. E. Soward 


TO ROBIN HOOD BOARD—C. E. 
Soward, assistant general manager of 
the Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., at 
Montreal, was recently elected to the 
firm’s board of directors. 





tion. They opposed the return of the 
business to free enterprise at the 
outset, but once the step was taken 
they brought their administrative ac- 
tions into line with efficient opera- 
tion. Now it is said they feel that 
it is not quite ethical to reverse a 
firm decision before the date on 
which it was to become effective. 

Others feel that the decision 
smacks of punitive political activity 
which would react unfavorably to its 
advocates. The success of the ECA 
program hinges largely on its ac- 
ceptance by the western European 
nations where Communists are claim- 
ing that the ECA plan is merely one 
of dumping U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses in the ECA countries. It is 
reported that one of the biggest 
problems ECA faces in Europe is in 
combating these claims. Perhaps it 
is argued that the maintenance of 
a CCC monopoly in the agricultural 
export field would strengthen the 
Communist claims. 

The monopolistic hand of CCC not 
only again threatens the grain ex- 
port business but is reported to be 
eyeing the dairy field on the grounds 
that the domestic dairy price struc- 
ture is unhealthy and that through 
CCC procurement in ail aspects of 
the dairy business, the government 
can manipulate procurement to brace 
the dairy price structure against dis- 
turbances. The first evidence of this 
possibility is found in evaporated 
milk procurement which it believed 
USDA would like to monopolize. 

However, this is a diversionary 
matter as are the details of who 
should handle grain exports, accord- 
ing to a reliable source. The matter 
should not be resolved on the basis 
of political expediency but on the 
larger and basic issue of the preserva- 
tion of free competitive enterprise, 
he stated. 





KANSAS LICENSE PLATES 
PUBLICIZE WHEAT 

TOPEKA — Kansas will advertise 
its grain growing supremacy in the 
nation on its 1949 motor vehicle li- 
cense plates. The licenses will bear 
the caption, “The Wheat State” in 
black letters on an unpainted alumin- 
um background. 
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Fairly active inquiry 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


down. The outlook for this week was slight- 





THE SOUTHWEST 


mestic sales averaged 112%, compared with 
the preceding week. Export sales were 


pacity, compared to 85% the previous week negligible. Shipping directions ranged from 


compared with previous week. 

Oklahoma City: 
and averaged 65%, 
High bakery sales and small European 


of sales was shut 


delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons 


gal or PMA which were closed last week. @6.90, standard patent $5 


unenriched short 
ard patent $5.55@5.70, straight grade, 
@5.65. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grad 


this enabled them to sell up to 60% 


was speeded by two 10¢-sack advances which 


its continued rising Demand is show- 


brands closed at 


December delivery 


expected soon and the export 


tion and possible orders are expected when noticeable—these 


good contracts for 60- 


“C sers ‘re not ; i f J 
purchasers who were 6 parently was kicked off by two rises of 10¢ 


American business is practically filled 


Shipping directions on old orders are not 


week and compares very favorably with 


see fs roachi y 
the previous week and 92% dullness approaching, 


buying of whole wheat 
the spring wheat 
export straights were 15¢ sack higher. 


request—1,301,200 


@5.40; established brands of family flour plants were interested in putting some gov- 


‘lear 354 ) 
clears $4.35@4.40, of $4.58@4.59 jutes, 


Operations of Minneapolis mills last week 


millers explained. 


standard patent $6@ 


Oklahoma and Kansas were 


including Duluth: 


business showed improvement dur- 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
flour is being done here. There is no heavy 


are being received. Bakers as a whole, con- 


business consists 
two and three carlot book- 
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ings. In addition, a few round lots rang- 
ing from 3,500 sacks and up are report- 
ed. Most of the business is for quick to 
nearby shipment, and some up to 60 to 90 
days. Directions are fair to good. There 
has been a decided improvement in fam- 
ily flour and millers report some heavy 
bookings. Deliveries are good. 

Quotations Nov. 20: spring top patent 
$5.85 @6.30, standard patent $5.75@6.10, first 
clear $5.25@5.85; family flour $7.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.58@5.68, 95% patent 
$5.43@5.63, first clear $5.18; soft winter 
short patent $6.40@6.85, standard patent 
$5.50@5.60, first clear $4.65@5.85. 

St. Louis: Mills in this area report a 
slight improvement in bookings. The large 
bakers were the heavier buyers. Some good 
round lots were put on the books for 120 
days’ shipment with a scattering of a few 
ecarlots for prompt and nearby delivery 
and for immediate wants. Specifications are 


light. Demand for clears is rather slow. 
Offerings are small. Prices are firm to 
sharply higher. Jobbers say business is 


slightly better. A few bookings for 120 days’ 
shipment were placed on the books with 
a scattering of carlots for 30 to 60 days’ 
delivery. The large bakers were the main 
buyers. Otherwise the usual small lot orders 
are rather light. Shipping directions are 
light. Prices for hard and soft patent are 
steady to 20¢ up and clears are 30@35¢ 
higher. Spring wheat patent is 20¢ up, 
clears 20@30¢ higher. 

Central states mills say a few large 
lots were booked for up to 120 days’ ship- 
ment, with a scattering of a few cars for 
prompt to 60 days. Small bakers are still 
staying close to shore, taking their nearby 
requirements only. Shipping instructions are 
light. Prices for hard and soft patent 
are steady to 20¢ higher and clears are 30 
@35¢ higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Nov. 20, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.65, ordi- 
nary $5.70; top hard $6.75, ordinary $5.60; 
bakery flour, cake $6.55, pastry $5.55, soft 
straight $5.60, soft clears $5.35; hard 
winter short patent $5.60, standard patent 
$5.50, clears $5.25; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.90, standard $5.80, clears $5.60, low 
protein $5.05. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: There is a much better feeling 
on the part of the trade with buyers book- 
ing reasonable quantities for future deliv- 
eries. Clears are in good demand, with 
prices firm. This feeling has taken definite 
form in many contracts being written for 
bakers, both large and small, also a sub- 
stantial volume from the family trade, 
some of them reaching out as far as 120 
days. There is a somewhat settled belief 
amofig the buyers that some kind of price 
support and controls over grain will be 
exercised by the federal government and 
that prices will continue on a firm, if not 
a rising scale. Exports are more or less 
on the toboggan, with embargoes on Euro- 
pean shipments routed via Boston and New 
York. 

Quotations Noy. 20, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.40@7.45, high gluten $6.70@6.75, 
standard $6.20@6.25, first clear $5.70@5.75; 
hard winter standard $6.05@6.10, first clear 
$5.75@5.80; soft winter short patent $5.90 
@5.95, straight $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.05 
@5.10. 

New York: A steady, 
with distributors made 
local flour buying. 


small-lot business 
up most of the 
Apparently jobbers’ 
stocks are light and replenishments have 
been general throughout this group. Pur- 
chases have created no stir in the market, 


but have resulted in totals that indicate 
a healthy market. Intermediate bakers 
do not have burdensome stocks and the 


moderate pick-up in consumer demand has 
also interested them in replacements. Chain 
bakers filled their needs a week ago and 
showed no active interest. 

Springs were the most 
Both standard patents and 
moved moderately at fairly high prices 
and business in clears was reported at 
$5.65 and lower levels before the advance. 
Bookings in family flour were substantial 
the middle of the week before the advance, 
giving good coverage in many channels for 
about 60 days. 

Quotations Nov. 20: spring family flour 
$7.55, high glutens $6.65@6.90, standard 
patents $6.20@6.40, clears $5.70@5.95, south- 
western short patents $6.10@6.25, standard 
patents $5.90@6.05, high ratio cake flours 
$6.60@7.35, soft winter straights, eastern 
$5.70@6.15. 

Boston: Higher prices were the general 
rule in the Boston flour market, although 
it would be stretching the truth to credit 
the advance as wholly due to increased de- 
mand. While the demand was somewhat 
better among the smaller operators, the 
strength appeared to rest with the ac- 
tion of wheat prices more than increased 
buyer interest. 

Springs are 5@10¢ higher, while hard 
winters were unchanged to 10¢ higher, 
with the increase being mainly on small 
lots to casual buyers. Soft wheat flours 
were very strong with price gains rang- 
ing from 5@20¢. Family flour was decidedly 
active and registered gains averaging 20¢. 

The large chain buyers were reported 
to be nearly out of the market as far 
as current quotations go and it was gen- 
erally believed that prices would have to 
be substantially reduced to stimulate any 
buying of quantity. 

Quotations Nov. 20: spring short patents 
6.25@6.45, standards $6.15@6.35, high glu- 
ten $6.60@6.90, first clears $5.80@5.90, hard 
winter short patents $6.05@6.30, standards 


active sellers. 
high glutens 


$5.85@6.10, Pacific soft wheat $6.35@6.60, 
eastern soft winter straights $5.70@6.30, 


high ratio $6.50@7.30, family $7.54@7.60. 
Pittsburgh: Scattered sales for immedi- 
ate shipments have formed the bulk of the 
local flour business. Although jobbers and 
bakers have become more convinced that 
future flour prices will be higher, they show 
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no hurry to place orders. Mill representa- 
tives who recently reported a decided up- 
swing in flour sales state that flour in- 
terest has receded and sales have fallen 
off sharply. 

A few commitments are made for 126 
days, but they are rare and the usual order 
extends no longer than 60 days, with 39 
days more prevalent. Family sales con- 
tinue to increase and reflect the house- 
wives’ interest in holiday home baking. 
Some soft wheat sales are reported as bak- 
ers in the district anticipate a good de- 
mand for all baked products over the 
Thanksgiving holiday. Flour prices are hich- 
er, spring wheat showing 10¢ gain on 
standard, while only a 1¢ advance is noted 
on Kansas standard, with soft wheat cake 
flour advancing as much as 25¢. Directions 
are fair. Notwithstanding the sharp ad- 
vance in the price of spring wheat flour, 
and the relatively stable price of Kansas 
flour, spring wheat flour led in the week's, 
sales totals. 

Quotations Nov. 20, f.o.b. Pittsbureh, 
100-lb. cottons: hard winter bakers staid- 
ard patent $5.70@5.71, medium patent $5.75 
@5.76, short patent $5.80@5.81; spring 
wheat patent $6.15@6.30, medium patent 
$6.20@6.40, short patent $6.25@6.50; hich 
gluten $6.60@6.95; clears $5.60@6; family 
patent, advertised brands $7.11@7.31, o:h- 
er brands $6.50@6.95; pastry and ce: ke 
flours $5.70@6.70. 


Philadelphia: Flour buyers in this mur- 
ket are agreed that each week seems to 
present a new uncertainty which inspi:es 
further delay in making purchases. ‘Ihe 
latest, of course, is the longshoreme:)'s 
strike which has the local port complet: ly 
inoperative. 

Another restraining factor is the ext: n- 
sion of the upward tendency of pric»s, 
although only minor advancement has bien 
posted as compared with the upward pr: z- 
ress of grain. 

The general list of quotations is up °@ 
20¢ sack from the comparable levels of 
a week ago. However, most of the advan. e- 
ment is on the smaller side of the spread. 
Spring family, on the other hand, attra: t- 
ed attention with a 20¢ upturn and cis- 
tomers had the opportunity to buy bef. re 
the elevation became effective. 

Outside of the activity thus generat. 4d, 
the market maintained its familiar p.t- 
tern of quiet dealings, with hand-to-mouth 
operations again holding sway and fhe 
baking trade taking only sufficient amou:ts 
to tide them over the immediate future. 

Mill ¢representatives have lost none of 
the optimism over an early resumption of 
activity as bakery officials take cognizance 
of the fact that supplies have reached un- 
comfortably low levels in many instance 

And there is also some thinking along 
the line that a continuance of the stendy 
undertone might portend a new advance of 
wider proportions in quotations. Most buy- 
ers realize that the failure of flour to keep 


pace with the grain rise was due to the 
situation in millfeed where prices have 
strengthened considerably the past two 


weeks or so. 

Jobbers are keeping close contact with 
developments, presumably watching for an 
opportunity to strengthen their positions. 

The larger baking establishments are 
manifesting a strong interest, too. Some of 
their inquiry is still being attributed to 
a sounding of the market, but there is a 


feeling they might take on some flour 
at the first sign of a softening in the 
price structure. 


Reports from the retail side of the pic- 
ture indicate that sales improvement is 
still spotty, with some bakers saying they 
have felt none of its effects. However, 
they are hopeful that the advent of cool- 
er weather—which normally means better 
sales—will enable them to participate. 

The export picture is still quiet, more 
so than usual because the dock strike has 
prevented any flour leaving this port the 
past week. 

Quotations Nov. 20: spring family $7.45 
@7.65, high gluten $6.85@6.90, short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45, rst 
clear $6@6.10; hard winter short $6.(5@ 
6.15, standard $5.95@6.05; soft winter stand- 
ard $5.40@5.60. 





THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: While it is true there has been 
more life to new flour business in t's 
area, cautious attitude still exists «nd 


trading is not broad. Buyers are descri!ed 
as feeling that there is really no tangi!le 
evidence of what will happen and tley 
continue to hope that there will be a bre ik. 
In the meantime, prices seem to be slowly 
creeping upward week-by-week. 

Bakers are taking hold better than ‘hie 
family flour trade. Some fairly good bt 
ness has been done with bakers, may 
covering for 30, 60 and even 120 das. 
There was more interest in southwest: °n 
patents than northwestern. These ord: 's 
were both for fill-in and to meet nex 
sary requirements. Shipping directions e 
light to fairly good. 

Majority of wholesale grocers are holdi ‘£ 
off, especially those handling nonnatior 
ly advertised brands. On the other ha) 
some stepped in and placed 45- to 60-« 
bookings. But this was not the gene: il 
trend and most business is on a buy-a! 
ship basis with specifications followi:¢ 
that trend which makes them pretty go 
This side of the trade is showing a defin ‘e 
resistance to covering and cannot be c: 
vinced that prices have steadily cré« 
upward. The price question is still a probl« 1 
among sellers. Some mills are said to 'e 
making very low offers, apparently thir 
ing that volume will overcome the d 
ference. 

All quotations advanced. Spring a: i 
southwestern patents moved up 10¢ ai 
clears 5¢. Cake and pastry showed a 1 
increase and family 20¢. 

Quotations Nov. 20: spring high glut 
$6.75@7, standard patent $6.45@6.65, she 
Patent $6.55@6.85, first clear $6.10@6.2 
hard winter standard patent $5.90@6.3 
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rt patent $6@6.40, first clear $5@5.60; 
ee! f.~a-m family $6.40@7.50; soft wheat 
family $6.70@7.80; soft wheat first clear 
$5@5.25; pastry flour $5.80@6; cake flour 
$6.80@7.05; self-rising 12@13¢ sack over 
plain. 

New Orleans: Sales are following the up- 
turn in prices and the baking and jobbing 
trades are showing increased interest in the 
stronger market. As a result of the ad- 
vances, there is an increase in the volume 
of bookings for 60- and 90-day delivery, 
and sales for immediate and 30-day deliv- 
ery are finding ready purchasers. The bulk 
of the business is being worked in hard 
winters, principally from the Southwest. 
The demand for northern springs is also 
more active, although the price differ- 
ence over hard winters is no stimulant 
to sales. There is an over-all expansion 
of the bakery flour business and good round 
lots are being contracted, since the un- 
shipped balances are abnormally low. 

Cracker and cookie bakers, with con- 
tinued good production, are active in the 
market. Pacific Coast soft winters are still 
handicapped by transportation costs and 
the greater percentage of the bookings on 
soft winters are from the central states. 
Shipping directions are somewhat easier. 
Export sales are quieter, although Portu- 
gal is buying 80% extraction flour for 
October-December. Sales to European coun- 
tries are practically at a standstill. In- 
quiries from Brazil are fairly active and 
son round lots are being booked. There 


is no change in the Brazilian licensing 
poliy. Some inquiries from other South 
American countries, but no sales are re- 
ported. 


Quotations Nov. 20, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags: 
hard winter bakéry short patent $5.80@6, 
standard $5.55@5.75, first clear $5.15@5.40; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $6.25@ 
6. tandard $6.10@6.25, first clear $5.75 
@5.9), high gluten $6.50@6.65; soft wheat 
short patent $5.80@5.95, straight $5.20@ 
5.45, tirst clear $4.70@4.95, high ratio cake 
$6.10°°6.45; Pacific Coast cake $7@7.20, 
pastry $6.10@6.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Early in the week there were 
report that some large flour orders by 
the government were in the offing, and 
the trade “keyed up” in anticipation of 
bidding on these reported tenders. However, 
it turned out to have been just another 
report, because all requests for bids from 
this territory were withdrawn for an in- 
definite period. Sales managers reported 
that things are still quiet, and that most 
of the trade is waiting until after the 
first of the year to see what the new 
Congress is going to do with support levels 
on farm products. With a Democratic Con- 
gress, however, there is little expectation 
that price support levels will go down 
much. Family patent $7.20, bluestem $6.37, 
bakery $6.52, pastry $5.87. 

Portland: Flour mills are grinding to ca- 
pacity cleaning up government flour book- 
ings for November. One mill, however, is 
still down after a strike, but will open 
this week. New flour bookings in the do- 
mestic field continue about as they have 
been. Some interest and heavier buying 
developed as a result of firmness in wheat 
markets, the first interest in some time. 
Future bookings still are below normal, 
however, 

Quotations Nov. 20: high gluten $6.57, 
all Montana $6.41, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.15, bluestem bakers $6.35, cake $7.20, 
pastry $6.11, pie $6.11, whole wheat 100% 
$5.85, graham $5.50, cracked wheat $5.50. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


like to buy 15,000 tons of wheat and 
5,000 tons of flour here, but adequate 
financial settlement has not been arranged, 
and exporters are not willing to make 
any move until satisfactory credits have 
been set up. There is, however, some indi- 
cation that some deal may be made if the 
U.S. government sets up the necessary cred- 
its for the Chinese buyers. 


In the meantime, the sailing of the Greek 
S.S. Meandros from here for Karachi with 
8,900 tons of Canadian flour for Pakistan 
has been delayed. The boat is reported 
waiting for flour and will not get away 
until late in the month. Some limited de- 
mand for Canadian flour is coming in from 
Central and South America, but actual sales 
have been light. 


There has been a slight improvement 
in domestic flour sales for the holiday bak- 
ing season. Store sales are reported fair. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands here are suffi- 
cient for immediate needs, and prices are 
holding at ceiling levels. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons, Nov. 20: first patents 
$9.15 with $9.65 for small lots; bakers 
patents $8.65. Cake and pastry flour to the 
trade ranges from $9.95 for westerns to $13 
for Ontarios. 





RYE PRODUCTS 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No new business is re- 
ported by eastern Canadian mills. Interest 
in Canadian flour for export seems to be 
lacking. Just how the American shipping 
Strike will affect this situation is still 
to be seen. Domestic sales, which have 
been poor for some weeks, seem to be 
even slower. Quotations Nov. 20: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $8.60 bbl.; sec- 
onds $8.10; bakers $8, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage where 
used. For export to U.K., government reg- 
ulation flour $14.65 per 280 Ib. for ship- 
ment to end of December, Halifax or St. 
John 

There is no interest in winter wheat 
flour for export. Domestic demand is quiet. 
Quotations Nov. 20: $10.20 bbl. secondhand 
cottons, f.o.b. Montreal; export $5.40 bbl., 
jutes, f.a.s. seaboard. 

Deliveries of winter wheat drying up but 
Some available on farms. Quotations Nov. 
20: $2@2.15 bu., f.o.b. mill. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was double that of the 
week previous, with just under 7,500 bbl. 
exported to Class 2 countries. None of this 
total was reported for the U.K. Domestic 
trade is moderate, with mills operating 
fairly well to capacity. There are ample 
Supplies of wheat which are moving free- 
ly, both for domestic requirements and ex- 
Port position. Quotations Nov. 20: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $9.25 cottons, second patents $8.75, 
Second patents to bakers $8.25. 


Vancouver: Export flour interest here con- 
tinues extremely quiet. Reports from the 
main outlet for Canadian flour, the Phil- 
‘ppine Islands, indicate that supplies on 
hand are still burdensome and no new buy- 
ing demand can be expected until after 
the turn of the year. 

There continues to be buying interest on 
the part of the Chinese, but despite many 
rumors, no actual business can be tra¢ed 
here. The general impression among the 
trade is that the Chinese government would 


Minneapolis: Continued firmness in rye 
grain has advanced rye flour quotations 
another dime a sack the past week. Trade 
remained rather quiet, however, with buy- 
ers content to order only as needed, Quota- 
tions Nov. 22: pure white $5, medium $4.80, 
dark $4.50 sacked, Minneapolis. 

Buffalo: Buyers of rye flours are actively 
in the market and placing contracts for 
future shipments in a fair volume. The 
recent hesitation has been dissipated and 
business has picked up materially. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.75@5.85, dark 
$4.25@4.35, medium $5.50@5.60. 

New York: Interest in rye flour is light 
and sales consist of small, scattered lots. 
Pure white patents $5.45@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Limited amounts of rye flours 
are bought, but sales expansion results 
from more orders for moderate amounts 
over widely scattered territory. Rye flour, 
fancy white, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district, $5.35 
@5.61, medium patent $5@5.45, dark pat- 
ent $4.30@4.75, blended $5.75 @6.05, rye meal 
$4.75 @ 4.85. 

Chicago: The usual steady small lot de- 
mand for rye flour continues. Directions are 
fair. White patent rye $4.99@5.15, medium 
$4.69@4.90, dark $3.89@4.50. 

Atlanta: Demand is fair and supplies are 
ample; rye, white $5.85@6, dark $3.85@4. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are fair. Pure white 
$5.70, medium $5.45, dark $4.20, rye meal 
$5.20. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.60. 


Philadelphia: The behavior of the rye 
flour market has done nothing to promote 
buying interest. As a result, very little 
of the dark flour has been changing hands. 
Reports in the trade indicate most bak- 
ers are fairly well supplied at the moment, 
while those less fortunate are banking on 
spot purchases to carry them along until 
the buying level is considered more attrac- 
tive. The Nov. 20 quotation on rye white 
of $5.504@5.60 is a dip of 5¢ sack from 
the previous week. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Nov. 11, 1948, (000's 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Fort William and 











Port Arthur .. 16,429 3,571 7,232 7,630 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 3,819 es 190 51 
Churchill ....... 98 ee 1 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

eee 110 2 51 1,331 

WON: eesivaces 20,456 7,474 9,012 

Year ago ..... 20,927 6,747 10,719 

Receipts during week Nov. 11: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,148 410 2,112 1,606 
Pacific seaboard . 881 - 62 13 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VWREOTS icccevcs 16 28 113 

BORE co cstecins 5,045 410 2,201 1,732 

Shipments during week ending Nov. 11: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 

BE 84abdees.« 6,828 405 1,455 1,426 

MN tsewaea cas 20 3 143 67 

Milled or 

processed ... 12 os 52 38 

Pacific seaboard— 

Te 737 wa as c 

BED Sensesenee 7 ois 60 13 
Other terminals* 8 ee 2 6 

SOUR sciewess 7,612 408 1,712 1,549 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 11, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 59,014 7,845 23,432 22,073 
7 


Pacific seaboard . 8,846 oe 368 5 
Churehill ....... 4,468 - is T 
Other terminals* 211 2 140 1,379 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 11, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 49,317 5,034 19,006 18,754 
Pacific seaboard . 6,524 ee 537 152 
Churchill ....... 5,315 as se os 
Other terminals* 217 2 178 410 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.) (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first 
Rye flour, white 
Rye. flour, dark 
Durum, 


Spring 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 


Pastry 


**In cottons, 


Los Angeles 
$...@... 


Fort William basis. 


Chicago 
-- @7.25 
5.85 @6.30 
Te, eer 
5.75@6.10 
5.25@5.85 
-58@5.68 
-43@5.63 
«++ @65.18 
ery ee 
5.40@6.85 
.50@5.60 
ooo @ see 
4.65 @5.85 
4.99@5.15 
3.85 @4.50 
5.95 @6.05 


oo 


nD 


New York 
$...@7.55 


6.65 @6.90 
00 @ ace 
6.20@6.40 
5.70@5.95 
20 @ 
6.10@6.25 
5.90@6.05 
sows 
oe vee 
5.70@6.15 


-@ 


-@ 


-@ 


6 

6.45 @6.55 
6.35 @6.45 
6.00@6.10 


6.05 @6.15 


Mpls. Kans, City 
<n $.. 


-@6.90 o@ cas 
Tr ee 22+ @ 
6.40@6.45 ee eet 


6.10 @6.20 Ty? Te 
6.00@6.10 ...@... 


5.45 @5.75 oo @ .ne 
«--@... 6.00@6.85 
--@... 5.40@5.50 
--@... 5.30@5.45 
-@... 4.45@4.55 
<a oe soe eos 
-@... 6.50@6.85 
oo@ «oe ooo BD nce 
-@... 5.45@5.55 
oo sae Tr. awe 
-@5.00 rT. wre 


-1@4.80 ...@5.. 
75@5.80 ...@... 


Phila. Boston 
7 


-45@7.65 $...@... 
-60@6.90 
-25@6.45 
5.15 @6.35 
.80@5.90 
-@. TT. MTT 
-.05 @6.30 


5.85 @6.90 


AAD 


on 


6 

5.95@6.05 5.85@6.10 
coe eee oe OD cos 

-@... %7.54@7.60 
-+-@... 5.70@6.30 
5.40@ 5.60 con nes 
re. 2ee ooo coe 
5.50@5.60 +e 

oe @ wn. ---@ 

-@... -.-@ 


Spring top patent{.. 
Spring second patent{ 
Spring first clear{ 

Spring exports§ 
Ontario soft 
tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons, 


* 
NAAAD 


on 


ao 


winterst 


Louis 


oD cee 
-@ 

-- @5.90 
- @5.80 
-@5.60 
--@6.75 
-- @5.60 
-- @5.50 
-- @5.25 
- @6.65 
oe ase 
oo @ acs 
-- @5.60 
~» @5.35 
--@5.70 
+ +@4,20 
-@6.60 


Pittsburgh 
-11@7.31 
60@6.95 
25 @6.50 
15 @6.30 
60@6.00 
o°@ ..- 
80@5.8 
70@5.7 
oe ere 
ee ee 
-++@ 
eee wee 
coe @ oo 
35 @5.61 
30@4.75 
--@6.2 


1 
1 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
--@8.60 $.. 5 


§280-lb. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring bran wees ‘ 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter 


Stand. 
Flour 


Red dog 


Spring bran ‘ 
Soft winter bran 


Stand. 


Flour midds. + 
Red dog 


*Brown shorts, 





Minneapolis 
$....@51.00 
ae xvas 


-@ 
-@5 
-@5 


a 


60.00@61.00 
6 che Deas 
74.00@75.00 
ng bran 

- @56.00 
«+++ @49.25 
{Fort William basis. 


2.00 
55.00 
«+++ @57.50 
Philadelphia Boston 
$61.00 @62.00 


Ter were 
49.00@49.50 


o@ wece 51.50 @52.10 


@ 


50.50@ 51.50 54.60 
@ . 


55.10 


Pittsburgh 


$....@62.50 $60.00@61.20 


.@ 


- @63.50 60.00 @61.20 
oo @ wees 63.00@ 65.20 
- @80.00 67.00 @ 67.20 


Shorts 
$....@58.00 
oes» @52.25 


Middlings 
$....@62.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 2 


Closing prices of grain futures 














toe 





WHEAT 
rr Chicag .) 
Dec. May July Sept. 


234% 
236 % 
237% 
237% 
240% 
240% 


RYE 


227% 212% 210% 
229 213% 212% 
230% 214 212% 
229% 212% 211% 
231% 215% 213% 
230% 214% 213 


226 


225% 
228% 


228% 


at leading markets in cents per bushel: 


7~—Kansas City——~ 
Dec, 





Winnipeg 
Dec. May 


166% 170 


166% 170% 169% 168% 83% 
168% 167% 83% 
166% 165% 83% 
165% 169% 170% 168% 84% 
169% 167% 85% 


165% 169% 
163% 167% 


166 169% 





¢ 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Dee. May Dec. 


167% 166% 82 


May 
17% 
78% 
78% 
78% 
79 

79% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in'the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
13 and corresponding date of a year ago: 

c--Wheat—7". -——Corn—, -—-Oats— -—Rye——. 
1947 1948 1947 1948 


of Trade, in bushels (0900's omitted) on Nov. 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


New 


Omaha 
Peoria ..... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Lakes 


Canals 


Totals 


716 


1947 1948 
3,870 1,482 
8,078 985 
1,478 118 
4,778 6,177 
16.476 1,114 
9,704 74 
1.893 539 
32,367 656 
362 569 


2,520 107 
1,102 329 


493 8 
8,843 590 
‘ 409 

8 346 

38 327 
96 240 
27 1,440 
15 08 
261 T 
98 367 


750 131 12 


70 1,631 2,298 
301 104 


7 2,263 3,301 626 
53 2,143 4,036 k 
332 181 535 
707 240 109 
459 64 838 
116 oe 385 «3, 
514 2,221 5,711 2, 
3 3 57 
12 164 10 
593 691 1,510 
408 38 31 


33 437 864 
156 175 857 


185 581 778 
364 549 844 
‘ 36 


Bs aye 


on 


nae 


uo 


1947 


85 
108 
304 
219 


i) ° 
wt: 





129,815 15.908 


8,152 11,843 22,316 4,210 


3,826 





Ibo: 


oot 


oa 
nw: 


May 
24% 216% 
218% 
226% 219% 

4 218% 
221 
220% 


to- 


15,157 














WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 244¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








Vv Nam EN ee NO 
WANTED — MILLER FOR _  1,200-CWT. 
southwestern mill in city of five thousand. 
Address 9728, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





CHEMIST-BAKER — SEARCHING FOR A 
test baker for wheat quality. Must know 
physical characteristics of wheat; be fa- 
miliar with experimental milling and 
follow-up test baking. Able to report find- 
ings and conclusions to control and wheat 
departments. Not necessarily graduate 
chemist but some education in bio-chem- 
istry and agronomy preferred. Old estab- 
lished firm with excellent promotional 
possibilities after proven ability. Reply 
in detail giving past experience, salaries, 
reasons for leaving positions, ete. Strictly 
confidential. Address 9763, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEAT CROP IN FRANCE 
BETTER THAN EXPECTED 


LONDON — Official estimates of 
yields published by various European 
countries show an improvement over 
previous figures, the result in France 
being the most remarkable. A harvest 
of 368 million bushels of wheat is 
now confidently expected. As in other 
countries, however, the proportion 
of unmillable grain is high due to the 
heavy rains experienced early in Sep- 
tember. The government is stated to 
be making inquiries for additional 
storage space. 

In Britain the yield to the acre has 
been put at nearly 37 bu., an increase 
over the forecast made a month ago. 
Rye has also done well and is expect- 
ed to exceed the 10-year average of 
26 bu. to the acre. 


Field work is progressing in good 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 





WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER, LARGE 
or medium-sized mill. 30 years’ practical 
experience with hard and soft wheat, 
rye and buckwheat. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Now employed as second miller 
in 600-bbl. mill. Correspondence solicited. 
Address 9703, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in medium-sized mill, or head miller 
in smaller mill. 25 years’ experience in 
flour, feed and corn milling. Can do all 
kinds of general mill repair work. I am 
51 years old, employed, clean habits and 
in perfect health. Address 9748, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v : 


FOR SALE—FAIRBANKS-MORSE 100 H.P. 
14x17 pistons together with generator de- 
veloping 75 KW with panels. Also a large 
water softener and other engine room 
equipment. One Kewanee heating boiler, 
Oilamatice 30-lb. with 3,200 gal. tank. 
Suitable for heating large plant. One 3- 
high 9x18 Barnard & Leas rolls. Excellent 
condition. One 75 H.P. Allis Chalmers 
motor, 3,600 R.P.M., 220 or 440 totally 
enclosed, ball bearing, air-cooled. Still in 
original shipping crate. Address 9768, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapodis 2, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv j 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Quitting happy association of many 
years with big, national manufacturer 
of cereals, flour, feed and dog food. 

I know this business East, Midwest 
and West. My results with sales staff 
of 37 are highly praised. President 
will recommend, 

Experienced with test marketing, 
sales research and personnel recruit- 
ment, 

Age 48, height 6 ft., weight 170 Ib. 
College. Health so good have never 
lost a day’s employment. 

Income $15,600 plus, but will be sat- 
isfied as sales manager of small busi- 
ness I can develop, and which will 
match my income. Will take less in 
small community. 

Reply 9757 
The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED 


y 


Large Kansas Mill 


in 


BROKERS 
B 


Illinois, southern Indiana, southern and 
eastern Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, East Coast outside of 
New York City. 


AMERICAN FLOURS, INC. 


Newton, Kansas 








HAVE YOU A 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE? 
We Can Increase Your Sales 
No Extra Cost 
Wire or Write 9758 
The Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 











Tennessee. 





OPPORTUNITY IS KNOCKING 
AT YOUR DOOR 


Real opportunity for the right man with a little capital. For 
Lease—the Giessing Flour Mills, Farmington, Mo. Capacity 
800 cwt. 24 hours, Diesel power, 100,000 bushel elevator stor- 
age. We will lease for five years at the end of which time the 
mill is yours. We will take all of the patent flour you can 
make. You can export your clears or cutoff, sell your mill- 
feed locally ‘at a good price and will have no worries regard- 
ing the sale of your products. 
Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 58, Nashville, 


For further details, write 








weather but some countries report 
the need for more rain. 

Wheat crop prospects have im- 
proved in Australia as a result of rain 
during the last few days. Earlier re- 
ports spoke of crop failures because 
of the lack of rain, and some states 
made pessimistic forecasts. On Oct. 7 
the agricultural adviser in South Aus- 
tralia said that the harvest might 
yield only 7 or 8 million bushels of 
wheat, which is about 25% of last 
year’s crop of 32,265,050 bu. However, 
rains since then have improved the 
position but an outturn equal to about 
75% of last year’s figure is the most 
that experts expect even under the 
most ideal conditions. 

Forecasts in other states are also 
pessimistic, and in New South Wales 
an outturn of 65 million bushels is 
mentioned, a drastic reduction from 
last year’s result of 110 million bush- 
els. Other wheat growing areas have 
reduced their estimates during the 
past week and it may well be that 
the final Australian outturn will only 
be about 150 million bushels. Last 
year the harvest reached an all-time 
high with 228 million bushels. 

Indian reports mention the possi- 
bility of increased acreages sown to 
wheat during the current crop year. 
Prospects are said to be good, and the 
crops have benefited from the heavy 
reserves of moisture after an unusual- 
ly good monsoon. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Indian Government 
to Draft Plan for 


Crop Insurance 


LONDON — The government of 
India is planning to introduce crop 
insurance to safeguard cultivators 
against crop failures. The question, it 
is pointed out by the High Commis- 
sioner for India in London, is of vital 
interest because agriculture is main- 
ly dependent on weather conditions. 
The Indian scheme will be drawn up 
after a study of the methods now in 
operation in the U.S. 

Recent adverse weather conditions 
have compelled Pakistan to reduce 
the wheat ration by more than half 
and the flour quota allocated to bak- 
eries and restaurants has been dras- 
tically cut. The manufacture of cakes 
and pastries has been banned. Heavy 
crop damage was caused by floods in 
western Pakistan and the deficit has 
been estimated at over 150,000 tons. 

Government officials in Calcutta 
are predicting a complete breakdown 
in the provincial rationing system in 
western Bengal as a result of the in- 
flux of refugees from eastern Pakis- 
tan. Grain and flour stocks at the 
end of October were equivalent to 
14 days’ consumption. 

As a result of these difficulties 
both India and Pakistan are trying 
to increase their imports of wheat 
and flour from western countries. 

As far as India is concerned the 
annual requirement of food grains 
is approximately 48 million tons a 
year on the basis of a nutritional 
standard of 5 lb. for each adult a 
day. In 1947 the approximate pro- 
duction was 42 million tons but the 
whole amount was not available for 
consumption as allowance had to be 
made for seed and wastage. 

The deficiency is now greater be- 
cause the population is increasing 
rapidly, but the government of India 
hopes to balance the deficit by in- 
creased home production as well as 
by greater imports of wheat and 
flour. Later it is hoped to obtain more 
rice, but disturbances in the rice 
growing areas preclude any hope of 
import expansion for the present. 
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DUNWOODY STUDENTS VISIT 
MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. entertained 100 students 
in the baking school of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute at two luncheons 
Nov. 17 and 23 to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the role of business pa- 
pers such as The American Baker, 
associated with The Northwestern 
Miller, in the baking industry. 

Bill Lingren, editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker, introduced the members 
of its staff and discussed the history 
of the company’s publications. He was 
followed by Don E. Rogers, market 
editor, speaking on price trends af- 
fecting bakers, C. K. Michener, man- 
aging editor, on the company’s his- 
toric clubroom, and T. A. Griffin, busi- 
ness manager. 

The Dunwoody students were ac- 
companied by A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the Dunwoody Baking School 
and technical editor of The American 
Baker, and by Rudy Harder, Edward 
Harding, Ernest Johnson, William 
Thorn and Lloyd Wernecke of the 
baking school staff. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS ENTERTAINS 300 
AT NEW PLANT RECEPTION 


MINNEAPOLIS — More than 300 
guests were present for the open 
house held by the packaging service 
division of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at its 
new plant in northeast Minneapolis. 
Phil Brain, photographer for the 
University of Minnesota athletic de- 
partment, showed motion picture 
highlights of all of the 1948 Minne- 
sota Gopher football games. Other 
features included a tour of the plant 
and a buffet supper. 

W. J. Geimer is manager of the 
packaging service division which man- 
ufactures the Bemis Packer-Aid, Del- 
taseal packing equipment and other 
special machines for packing flour, 
sugar, salt and other free-flowing 
granular products. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Nov. 13, 
1948, and Nov. 15, 1947, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (0'0's 
omitted): Canadian 

7-American— --—in bond-— 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
13, 15, 13, 5, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 

5,193 


Wheat 159,374 2,519 6 
3, &9 


1,598 112 
1,452 10 
157 5 
Flaxseed 
Soybeans ee . 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Nov. 13, (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago gi‘«n 
in parentheses): wheat 29,000 (none); corn 
94,000 (480,000); oats 559,000 (none); e 
none (201,000); barley 2,000 (none). 


tod Om 





MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Nov. 13 and 

BRAN— Nov. 13 Nov. 20 
November - $46.50@ 46.65 *48.65@ 49.\0 
December .... «++. @*45.65 48.00@ 48.75 
January «+++ @*44.50 47.40@ 47.50 
February 44.00@ 44.50 46.50@ 47.25 
March ........ 44.00@ 44.50 46.50@ 47.-9 
April -++-@*42.50 44.50@ 45-5 

SHORTS— 
November 
December 
January 
February 


. $49.25@ 49.80 $....@*50.50 
48.00@ 48.90 50.00@ 50.25 
47.50@ 48.40 49.50@ 50.19 
48.25@ 49.15 49.75@ 50.25 
49.00@ 49.75 50.50@ 50 
49.50@ 50.00 eee @ 50.75 

Sales (tons) 1,080 

*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output repor 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by princip«! 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outsice 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, wi'! 
comparative figures for the previous week 
Oct. Nov. Nov. No 
30 6 13 20 
Four mills .. 39,533 30,228 20,522 *%24,1°5 
*Three mills. 
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TEA TABLE _ 





WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. ENKg, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 

















Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


Corby Building 





St. Joseph, Mo. 
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HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT | | 
FLOURS | FLOURS 
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Cream of the West Monarch 
Hi Crescent 
Castle 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 








PORT COL BORNE MILLS— CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 











The St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL . CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours | 
“Regal” | 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat || | 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 





BRANDS 





“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Ltp. || | 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Travelling salesmen _ 














Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 





silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 








help sell your products effectively —protect them with the famous strength 





and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


cotton and jute BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Montreal ¢ Toronte ¢ Ottawa @ Welland ¢ Winnipeg @ Calgary 





Makers of the famous Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand 
Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. 


























again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Since 1857 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 














James. Michardsom & JONS 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Pe 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” a Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
i Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA = Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


























NEW OGILVIE 


GRAVITY TYPE FLOW 








PER DAY. 














poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILL 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 




















NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 





QUE. 





FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
— AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
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retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
CONVENTION cette sic runt ‘Ave. St. Louls, Mo.; 
; secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
IT’S IN THE RECORD CALENDAR Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 
\ April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
1949 annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania Bakers quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Assn., winter convention at the Wil- Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Blvd., Chicago. 
secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 N. April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jan. 18.—Midwest Barley Show and Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
annual Barley Improvement Confer- tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
ence, sponsored by Midwest Barley of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 
Improvement Assn., and Malt Re- May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
search Institute, at the Hotel Nicol- 385th annual convention at the Pea- 
let, Minneapolis, Minn.; director, body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
John H. Parket, 828 N. Broadway, tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Jan. 23-25—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
nual convention at the Gibson Hotel, annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Roy Fer- tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
guson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15, Jr., 806 Farnam St., Omaha. 
Ohio. May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed _ ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 
Cc ANADI AN of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven-_ tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
SP RING WHEAT FLOUR tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
1, Md. Minnesota, annual convention at the 
ROLLED oO ATS April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho-_ tary, J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- Minneapolis. 
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OATMEAL 


\ 
Mitt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


Robin Hood Flour § Sa 


Cable Address: “ForTGarRRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


Mills Limited 


lls and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL + MONCTON 


FFICE KA NTREAL = DRIENTAL EXPORT DFFICE VAN VER 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 


“HASTINGS” ING Ese CONAN CABLE CODES 
Montreal ROO USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Large Supplies, Lower Usage 
Cut Peak Oats Prices 50% 


Oats prices in August dropped to 
the lowest level since October, 1945, 
reflecting the large supplies and the 
reduced consumption. Domestic sup- 
plies of oats for the 1948-49 season 
were the third largest of record and 
totaled 1,678 million bushels. Despite 
the shortage of corn, disappearance 
of oats during the July-September 
quarter at 427 million bushels was 
6% smaller than last year, although 
5% above average, according to the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration market news service. 

With large supplies and reduced 
demand, oats prices dropped sharply 
at the beginning of the season and 
by August averaged 50% below the 


| January peak. Since August prices 


have advanced somewhat. No. 3 white 
oats at Minneapolis averaged 71.4¢ 
bu. in October, compared with 65¢ 
the first week in August, 90¢ the first 
part of July, $1.08 the first part of 
June «nd $1.39 the peak in Janu- 
ary. 

After World War I oats prices at 
Minneapolis advanced to a peak of 
$1.14 bu. in June, 1920. In the post- 
war deflation prices dropped to 25¢ 
bu. in October, 1921. The U.S. aver- 
age support price for the 1948 crop 
is 70¢ for oats grading No. 3 or bet- 
ter. With sharply reduced oats prices 
and relatively high livestock prices, 
feeding ratios have been favorable. 
Based on Chicago prices, 100 lb. of 
good-choice hogs would buy 33.6 bu. 
No. 3 white oats on an average in 
October, compared with 24.1 a year 
ago and 23.6 the 10-year (1937-46) 
October average. 


Production Third Largest 


Oats production is currently esti- 
mated at 1,493 million bushels, ex- 
ceeded only by the 1945 and 1946 
crops. This is 21% above the 1937-46 
average and 277 million bushels above 
the 1947 crop. The yield per acre was 
estimated at 36.4 bu. acre, compared 
with 31.5 bu. last year and the 10- 
year average of 32.3 bu. The estimat- 
ed harvested acreage of oats for 1948 
was 40,970,000 acres, compared with 
38,648,000 harvested in 1947 and a 
10-year average of 38,056,000 acres. 

Disappearance of oats, July through 
September, totaled 427 million bush- 
els this year, compared with 453 mil- 
lion the same months last year and 
406 million the 10-year average for 
these months. Of this disappearance 
about 1.1 million bushels were ex- 
ported, 5.5 million used for seed and 
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LACK OF BREAD CHIEF CAUSE 
OF NUTRITION DEFICIENCY 


NEW YORK—Failure to eat enough 
bread and cereals has been the lead- 
ing diet irregularity found in almost 
3,000 patients studied in the New 
York City Health Department nutri- 
tion clinic. According to Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, director of the clinic, a lack 
of bread often does not cause obvious 
Physical or chemical deficiencies but 
results in a general lack of develop- 
ment and frequently in an under- 
weight condition. Many cases were 
found, Dr. Jolliffe said, where pa- 
tients were not getting enough cal- 
ories, but he pointed out that no sim- 
ple test is available to determine 
Whether a patient is receiving the 
niacin, riboflavin and thiamine he 
Should, from a diet including en- 
riched bread. 


a 
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Oct. 1, 1945. Farm stocks amounted 
to 1,188 million bushels on Oct. 1 or 
23% larger than a year earlier and 
19% above average. 


Oats production in Canada is estimat- 
ed at 362 million bushels, an increase 
of 83 million bushels over the 1947 
crop. The 1935-39 average production 
is 338 million bushels. 

The quality of the 1948 oats crop 
is better than last year or average. 
Based on inspected receipts at repre- 
sentative markets during July, Au- 
gust and September, 62% graded No. 
2 or better compared with 56% last 
year and 41% the 10-year average. 
This year 21% graded No. 3, while 
last year 23% fell in that grade. As 
a result of improved varieties, the 
test weight has increased in recent 
years. 





World Crop Good 


World production of oats in 1948, 
estimated by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations at 4,290 mil- 
lion bushels is only slightly below 
the prewar average of 4,364 million 
bushels, but is 15% above the 1947 
production of 3,726 million bushels. 
Production in Europe is estimated at 
1,320 million bushels for 1948 com- 
pared with 1,210 million in 1947 and 
1,608 million the 1935-39 average. 






















































































420 million bushels consumed for 
feed and other uses for which data 
are not available. During the same 
months of 1947, 3 million bushels 
were exported, while in the same 
months of 1946 6.2 million were ex- 
ported. With larger seasonal supplies 
and smaller disappearance, stocks of 
oats Oct. 1 were 20% larger than a 
year ago and totaled 1,252 million 
bushels. This was exceeded only on 
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SELECTED HARD 
SPRING WHEAT. 








TORONTO, CANADA. 


PURITY FEOUR 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA 
WORLD WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


PURITY + THREE STARS GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM > 
STERLING + PRAIRIE MAIDS MAITLAND HURON 
also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 









Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


cf 


Use City National’s 


5 FAVORITE BANK*KANSAS ciry 


Raia 


SOX 





| LOANS | Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


**Years Ahead’’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was export 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


» Bank E Gut Co mnprany | 





ESTABLISHED 1913 ee 
3\ 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


she 


INSURANCE CORPORATION Bd 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 








102 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
LOT US—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®URFAt° 








MILLING WHEAT F M EVERY P DUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. MUNG, WHPAT PROM EVERY PROD 


TERMINAL 
Chicago 


ELEVATORS 
Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 
Toledo Buffalo 


Nashville. 
Enid 

New York 
Chicago 


St. Louis 


Kansas City 


THE UNITED STATES 

OFFICES 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Galveston 
Portland 
San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C, 


Minneapolis 
Davenport 
Columbus 
Buffalo 
Winnipeg 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mruuime Co., Inman, Kan. 


, © “We 
Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 

Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








WOLCOTT & eh a aan Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]LOUR pomesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minnearolis. Minn. 








“Now, Freddie, what will you say 
at the party when you've had enough 
to eat?” 

“Goodbye!” 

5 


Patient: How can I ever repay you 
for your kindness to me? 
Doctor: By check, postal order or 


cash. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Doctor: Your husband must have 
absolute quiet. Here is a_ sleeping 
powder. 

Lady: When do I give it to him? 

Doctor: You don’t give it to him. 
You take it yourself. 


¢$¢ ¢ 

A doctor received a call from a 
worried young mother who said her 
small son had swallowed a fountain 
pen. 

“T’ll be there right away,” he 
promised her. “What are you doing 
in the meantime?” 

“Using a pencil,” 
plied. 


the woman re- 


o¢ ¢ 


A farmer, paying his first visit to 
the seashore, asked a boatman if 
he could buy some of the water to 
take home to show his wife. 

The boatman assented and charged 
the farmer a quarter. 

A few hours later the visitor re- 
turred to the shore. By now the tide 
had gone out, and the man gazed 
open-mouthed at the spectacle. 

“By cracky, mister,’ he said, 
“you've done a good business today.” 


¢$?¢ ¢ 
Mary: Harry, aren’t attics the most 
wonderful things to have around! 
Harry: Yes, indeed. What did you 
discover now, darling? 
Mary: The new look 


trunk. 
¢$?¢ ¢ 


“Pa,” said Hector, looking up from 
the book he was reading, “what is 
meant by ‘diplomatic phraseology’?” 

“Well,” replied his father, “if you 
were to say to a homely girl, ‘Your 
face would stop a clock,’ that would 
be stupidity. But if you said to her, 
‘When I look into your eyes, time 
stands still,’ that would be diplomatic 
phraseology!” 


*¢¢ 


Snob: My ancestors came over on 
the Mayflower. 

Snubbed: Good thing they did, 
wasn’t it? Immigration laws are so 
much stricter now! 


¢$¢¢ 
Salesman: Sir, I have something 
here which will make you popular, 
make your life happier, and bring 
you a host of new friends. 
Prospective Customer: I'll take a 


quart. 
¢?¢¢ 


Sober bystander to weaving drunk: 
My good man, why don’t you take the 
street car home? 

Drunk: Shno use, my wife wouldn’t 
let me keep it in the house. 


in an old 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA | 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








Flour Specialists fice four” 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








919 yt scAno Ave. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EX* HANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO} 
| Be On 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 


New York San Franciseg 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandise: 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











sf Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: OOWIL 











ANALYSES 


!FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd Chicago 6, Ib. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Nov 











1948 


RK 


-I | 


ir 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 












Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,’’ London CRAWFORD & LAW 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. rhnp fcsicmntiapenapeed 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
FLOUR IMPORTERS and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C.3 


LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Metabtiehes 2070 D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd 
jo ae . a 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
—— . IMPORTERS OF 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS ’ 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 4 ee a 
Cory Buildings re 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 LIVERPOOL LEITH 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London DUBLIN BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IR IM TERS 
oe Sew IMPORTERS OF 





99, Coon Mashenee Chamtiue FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
LONDON, E. C.3 GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 

Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTry,”’ London Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 

C. E. FEAST & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 

(CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Subscription Room 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 






























‘ 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland, 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “FrLIXCOHEN Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
mc NEY SMITH a AARLEM, HOLLAN 
; ; ' : HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 FiLOUS IMPORTERS (Established 1908) 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
CEREAL PRODUCTS Samples and Offers Solicited 
Cotte: Biegesiie, 4 BOOM Be. ae eotng Cable Address: “DirLoma,” Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘'Tarvo,” Haarlem 
N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON james ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
s 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


DUBLIN, BELFAST | Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. pARQUHAR BROTHERS 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR MERCHANTS 


and FLOUR 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 
Corys’ Buildings 
7/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 C. I. F. business much preferred, 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL ddress: “Glencairn,” Glas 
68 Constitution Street LEI1TH a ae abe oe saci 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
FEED, ETC. 41 Constitution St., or 
Esplanade Buildings, 
, 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
‘able Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,"’ Dundee 


















P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 











FLOUR a aati BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
a . FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street a oe 
e Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
“ BELFAST, IRELAND The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 
9 
Established 1885 VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
BULSING & HESLENFELD (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
FLOUR IMPORT Importers of 
din tenets Ee yo ; FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, ete. 
so Handling Bakers’ Sundries TT 
Solicit Correspondence From RO ERDAM, HOLLAND 
Manufacturers and Exporters Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,’”’ Amsterdam PR Reng gg York 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) Goes: Poatbou 1i8t 
N V Algemeene Handel-en 
+ Y+ Industrie Maatschappy Buy and Sell 
“ec 9 
MEELUNIE Through 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) WANT AD 
Heerengracht 209 S 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND coe Meee 
Importers of: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flours - Offals - Starch 

















A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 
DIGBY 8-0774 







SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 




















JOHN. KOERNER &. CO. | [ KNIGHTON 
FLOUR FOR FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. NEW YORK BOSTON 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. PHILADELPHIA 







WHITE & COMPANY COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


“The Flour People’’ FLOUR 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. In the Metropolitan Area 
Baltimore 2, Md. Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 
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X OF ADVERTISERS 








A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co, 

Acme Flour Mills Co 

Allen, James & Co, (Belfast), 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Alva Public Terminal Elevator 
Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bag Co. peas me's 
American Bakers Machinery C 
American Cyanamid Co. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Ine.. 


American Flours, Ine. 
American Machine & Foundry 
Ames Harris Neville Co 


Anderson Machine & Tool Works..... 


Anheuser-Busch, Ine. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels- Midland 

Arkell & Smith 

Armour & Company 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Ine. 

Association of Operative Millers 
Atkinson Milling Co. : 


Baker-Perkins, Ine. 

Bang, Flemming 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co,....... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. , 
Black Bros. Flour Mills. 
Blair Milling Co. poke 
Blake, J. H. . 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis ree 
Bonar & Bemis, Ltd..... 
Bowersock Mills & Power 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co... 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Ine. 
Brownold, M. 8., Go.. ‘ 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The 
Buhler Mill & Elevator 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Corp. 


Cc 
Cameron, John F., & 
Canadian Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
‘annon Valley Milling Co 
‘argill, Incorporated P 
‘arr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr.. 
‘arson, Robert, & Co., Ltd... 


‘entennial Flouring Mills Co........... 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

Central Bag and Burlap Co 
Chapman & Smith Co,.... 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co..... 
Checkerboard Elevator Co... 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Church & Dwight Co., ; 
City Natl Bank & Trust Co..... 
Coatsworth 
Cohen, Felix 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Ine. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Comm, “Cereales”’ 
Commander-Larabee Milling 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co... 
Continental Grain Co, 

Corn Products Sales Co 
Corraloy Tool Co. 

Coulter & Coulter, Ine... 
Coventry, Sheppard & 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp... 
Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Mills . 


D 


Dairymen's League Cooperative 
Association, Ine. owe ° . 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

Despatch Oven Co. 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

De Swaan, A. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co.. 60.06.66 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.... 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc.. ‘ 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd.. 

Doughnut Corporation of America. 

Dow Chemical Co. een 

Dow Corning Corp., The. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


Duncan, Wm. 


C., & Co., Inc 


Durkee Famous Foods 


E 


Bae TESRIOE TRE Ge vc ccc ceecsceees 
ickhart, B. A., Milling Co 

Enns Milling Co. 

Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., 

Equipment Engineering Co. 


Essmueller ( 


0. 


Evans Milling Co. 
Excellence Flour Mills, 


Farquhar Br 
Feast, C. E., 
Federal Mill, 


os. 
& 
Inc, 


Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co 


Fisher Flour 


ing 


Flexoveyor Mfg. 
Florelius & Ulsteen 


Flour Mills ¢ 
Flynn, John 
Fode, Troels 
Fort Garry I 
Fort Morgan 


Fulton Bag 


Gallatin Valley 


Gano Grain 


General Mill 


Gillespie Bros., 


Gittlin Charl 


Globe Milling 


Cc 


Mills Co 


. 
aes den th Kawees 


of America, Inc 


M., 


“lour 


Mills Co., 


Mills 
Franco, Francis 


& 


M. 


Corp. 
Garland Milling Co. 
Equipment Co.... 
General Mills, In 


otte 


c. 


B 


Co 


Goffe & Carkener, 


Goldschmidt, 
Gooch Millin 


Great Bend 
Great Star F 
Greenbank, ft 


Car 


G 


Milling 


Ltd. 


ag 


& & Elevator 
Goodlander Mills Co. 


Milli 
‘lour 


a. dy 


ng 


Co 


Mills, 


& Co.. 


Grippeling & Verkley 


Haaky Mfg. 


Co. 


Habel, Armbruster 


Hachmeister, 
Hallet & Car 
Hamm, J. M 
Hammond B 


Inc. 
rey 
- & 


ag & 


& 


Paper Co 


Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. 


Harris Bros. 


Harris, Upham 


& C 


oO. 


& Co 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Hart-Carter Co, 


Heide, Henry 


Henkel Flour 
Hoffmann-La 


Holland-Ame 


rica 


Mills 
Roche, 


L 


Holland Engraving 
Stolte 


Hosmer, Cal 


vin, 


Howes, S., Co., 
Howie, The J. K., Co 
Hubbard Milling 


Hunter Milli 


Igleheart Bros., 


Imbs, J. F., 


Ismert-Hincke 


ng 


ine 
Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Inc. 


Milling Co 
Innis-Speiden & 
Inter-Continental Grain 

International Milling Co. 


Co. 


Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jas & Van Walbeek 


Jennison, W. 


Jewell, L. R., 


J., 


& Son.. 


Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert 
Johnston, Joe 

Jones-Hettelsater 


Joseph, I. S., 


Justesen, Br 


Co. 


odr. 


( 


‘onstruction 


— 
Junction City Milling Co..... 


Kansas Flour Mills Company.... 


Kansas Grain 


Kansas Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Katz, Max, Bag Co 


Kelly-Erickson 


Kelly Flour 


Kelly, William, 


Co. 


Kenser, Charles 


Kent, Percy, 


Kimpton, W. 


King, H. H., 
King, M. D., 


Co. 


H. 


Company 


Milling 


Bag Co., 


s., 


& 


Sons 


Flour Mills Co... 
Milling 


King Midas Flour 
King Milling Co. 


Kipp-Kelly, 


Ltd. 


iil Pereeererere rere 


Knickerbocker Mills Co. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 

Lakeside Milling Co., 

Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council 

Lathrop Grain Corporation 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Lexington Mill & 

Loken & Co. 

Long, W. E., 

Loudonville Milling Co., The 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, 
Madsen, Otto 

Maney Milling Co. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, 

N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,””’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Millers National Federation 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Minot Flour Mill Co 

Mitchell, E. P., 

Monsanto Chemical Cd. 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & 

Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Morten Milling Co. 

Murray, D. J., Mfg. 


N 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. 
National Almond Products Co., Inec..... 
National Bakers Supply House Assn.... 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Yeast Corp. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn..... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., 8 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Norvell-Williams, 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............ Cover 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 

Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) 

Osieck & Co. 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co 


P 


Page. Thomas, Milling Co 

Paniplus Company 

Parrish & Heimbecker, 

Paes, FH. T.. & GOO BGS... cccccscics 

Pearlstone, H. 

Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour 

Petersen Oven Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 

Prina, Frank R., 

Procter & Gamble 


Quaker Oats Company 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. 

Red River Milling Co 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodent Control 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider Bakery Service 

Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., 

Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Shevelove, J. J. 

Short, J. R., Milling Co 

Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Ine 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories 

Spindler, L. G. 


Springfield Milling Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 


Stivers, Theo. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, 
Stolp & Co., 

Strasburger & Siegel 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., 

Sullivan & Kennedy 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co 


Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co 


Uhlimann Grain Co. 

Union Machinery Co. 

United Grain Growers, 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P. C., & Co. 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


WwW 


Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling 

Walnut Creek Milling Co 

Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 

Watson Higgins Milling Co 

Weber Flour Mills Co 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........... 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, 

Wolf Co. 

Wolf Milling Co. 

Woods Mfg. Co., 


Zanes, W. 








There are AGW’ 


for flour processing, too 


When you need a lifeguard you need him in a 
hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 


for trouble. 


In flour processing, too, when you need help 
you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 
Division is always at your call ready to help you 
or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 


or enriching problem. 


Why not call your N-A Representative — let 
him tell you about his time-tested products and 
learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 


perience can be. 
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PUBLIG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


How to evade your duties 
as a citizen 


That’s easy! Lots of Americans who manage to 
stay out of jail are experts at evading their civic 
duties. But they have to be smart... 


Some civic duties are too hard to avoid. Even 
“back-seat citizens” pay taxes. Many of them 
obey well-enforced traffic laws. And the laws 
against murder, kidnapping and grand larceny 
carry such stiff penalties! 


But there are other civic duties—as important 
as any in a free country—that are easy to evade. 
Voting, for instance. (Nobody can force any- 
body to vote!) Serving on a jury is another. 
(It’s so simple, sometimes, to get excused.) Help- 
ing to solve important community problems is 
a third. (Isn’t there always good old George to 
do the workP) 


Luckily for America’s back-seat citizens, there 
are still others around to do the driving .. . real 
citizens who realize that freedom is everybody’s 
job. But are there enough of them? 





